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PROJECT  SUMMARY 

An  individual's  perceptions  of  the  job  have  an  obvious  influence  on  that 
person's  decision  to  reenlist.  The  "new  look*  in  motivation  theory  emphasizes 
the  influence  of  self-systems  and  executive  functions  on  individuals' 
behavior.  Using  this  literature  a  conceptual  model  was  formulated  from  which 
a  series  of  primary  motivational  scales  was  developed  into  an  inventory  to  tap 
these  constructs.  The  primary  objective  of  Phase  X  was  to  construct  the 
scales  and  evaluate  in  a  sample  population  of  soldiers  the  psychometric 
properties  of  the  scales.  Over  140  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  process  of 
making  their  first  term  reenlistment  decision,  were  tested  (some  twice)  with  a 
10-scale  battery  assessing  perceptions  of  competency,  control,  commitment,  and 
other  factors.  The  battery  was  scored,  analyzed,  and  refined  according  to 
information  available  from  internal  consistencies  and  retest  reliabilities. 
The  rescored  battery  was  shown  to  have  sufficient  between- subject  differences 
for  purposes  of  prediction,  moderate  retest  rellablity.  a  rational  factor 
structure,  and  was  relatively  orthogonal  to  ASVAB.  The  zero  order 
correlations  between  most  of  the  motivational  scales  and  the  three  indicants 
of  a  favorable  decision  to  reenlist  were  low  to  moderate  and  postive. 
Multiple  regression  analyses  revealed  several  combinations  of  scales  which 
were  statistically  significant  in  predicting  intentions  to  quit  and 
reenlistment  decisions  in  this  pilot  study. 

The  primary  objectives  of  Phase  II  are  to  further  validate  and  refine  the 
motivational  battery,  and  also  to  design  a  computerized  version  of  the 
validated  battery  as  a  pilot  test.  A  validation  and  development  of  both  the 
computerized  motivation  il  battery  and  the  preliminary  causal  model  developed 
in  Year  1  will  be  u'fined  and  a  software-uased  career  advising  system 
employing  the  motivational  battery  variables  and  ASVAB  scores  will  be 
mechanized  on  a  microcomputer  for  a  simplified  fully-up-and-running  model  of 
the  full  system.  A  plan  describing  how  the  full  system  (using  grades, 
operational  performance  data,  biodata,  family  issues,  etc)  might  be  developed 
and  implemented  ir  the  Army  will  be  Included. 

Improved  and  early  prediction  of  persons  likely  to  Join  or  remain  in  the 
Army  for  reasons  related  to  motivations  can  improve  allocation  of  personnel 
and  job  satisfaction  and’  this  will  be  transferred  to  work  settings  as  well. 
Other  benefits  include  the  identification  of  another  set  of  predictors  that 
tap  motivational  variables  not  currently  assessed  in  existing  employment 
decision  models  and  prediction  batteries.  The  present  study  should  provide  a 
basis  for  a  "smart"  software  system  based  on  an  interactive  microcomputer 
which  would  contain  predictive  information  that  would  be  useful  to  the 
individual  faced  with  a  career  choice.'  and  it  could  also  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  career  counseling  by  sup^.rvisory  NCO's.  Properly  applied, 
the  system  would  be  diagnostic  of  interaction  between  the  individual  and 
his/her  MOS  where  irterventions  may  be  useful.  The  availability  of  such  a 
system  would  have  broad  application  elsewhere  in  DoD  and  other  federal 
agencies.  The  application  to  industry  would  be  largely  through  assessment 
tests  in  the  form  of  paper-and-pencll  and  micromputer  based  measures. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Despite  advancements  in  the  ident ideation  of  variables  predictive  of 
reenllstment  decisions,  refinements  in  models  of  the  career  decision-making 
process,  and  new  developments  in  teats  and  measurement,  the  best  predictive 
models  of  military  career  decisions  leave  room  for  improvement.  Using 
multivariate  approaches  with  aptitude  and  biodata  measures,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  with  various  military  specialties  that  prediction  of  pass-fail 
criteria  can  be  as  high  as  50\  of  the  variance.  On  the  other  hand,  criteria 
such  as  military  reenllstment  have  been  more  difficult  to  predict  with 
existing  models,  explaining  far  less  than  50%  of  the  variance.  For  both  of 
these  criteria  we  believe  that  how  a  person* s  self  perceptions  intersect  with 
his  or  her  job  perceptions  contribute  greatly  to  these  outcomes.  The 
unexplained  or  error  variance  in  these  predictiors  has  significant  cost 
Implications  from  the  standpoint  of  expenditures  in  training  as  well  as  in  the 
retention  of  needed  skilled  personnel  to  support  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
vast  array  of  specialized  jobs  (Hicks  6  Kogami.  1964).  For  these  reasons,  the 
search  continues  for  factors  that  can  account  for  additional  variance  in  the 
prediction  of  reenllstment  decisions.  The  purpose  of  this  Phase  I  study  was 
to  develop  a  new  conceptualization  of  the  career  decision-making  process  which 
focuses  on  the  role  of  a  class  of  self-system  variables  that  are  theoretically 
posited  to  be  primary  motivational  variables.  The  goal  was  the  development  of 
a  battery  which  tapped  these  constructs  because  in  our  judgment  these  factors 
have  not  been  adequately  attended  to  in  previous  retention  or  turnover 
prediction  models. 

In  order  to  assure  a  clear  understanding  of  this  report,  theoretically- 
based  definitions  are  provided  for  the  two  primary  motivational  constructs  of 
control  and  competence.  Control  can  generally  be  defined  as  individuals’ 
judgments  and  perceptions  of  their  capabilities  to  bo  self-determining  and  the 
masters  of  their  own  fate,  as  well  as  their  understandings  of  the 
contingencies  responsible  for  their  success  and  failure.  More  specifically, 
these  cognitive  self-evaluation  processes  include  (a)  understandings  of  the 
locus  of  responsibility  for  events  as  internal  (self)  vs.  external  (others, 
fate);  (b)  perceptions  of  being  able  to  exercise  personal  responsibility  or 
personal  agency  over  events;  and  (c)  tendencies  to  attribute  reasons  for 
successes  and  failures  to  internal  (ability,  effort)  vs.  external  (luck, 
others';  factors. 


Competence  can  generally  be  defined  as  individuals'  perceptions  or 
judgments  about  their  capabilities  to  interact  effectively  with  their 
environments  and  to  execute  the  courses  of  action  that  are  required  to  handle 
particular  situations.  More  specifically,  these  cognitive  self-evaluation 
processes  include  (a)  judgments  of  personal  confidence  with  respect  to 
specific  capabilities  or  competencies  (self-confidence);  (b)  perceptions  of 
capabilities  to  easily  adjust  to  new  requirements  (adaptability);  (c) 
judgments  and  perceptions  of  one's  inherent  value  (self-worth);  and  (d) 
perceptions  of  abilities  to  exercise  adequate  control  over  one's  actions 
(competence) . 

The  class  of  variables  hypothesized  to  be  primary  in  the  career 
decision-making  process  are  self-system  variables  —  those  processes  Involved 
in  the  self-evaluatlcn  of  competency  and  control  that  underlie  motivation  to 
pursue  a  particular  course  of  action.  These  types  of  motivational  processes 
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artt  stressed  because  of  the  assutaption  that  human  behavior  is  basicaiiy 
motivated  by  needs  for  self-determination  and  self-deveiopffient»  as  %feil  as  the 
need  to  achieve  a  sense  of  personai  competency  in  the  achievement  of  personai 
development  9oaIs.  In  the  employment  context  of  the  military*  individuals 
express  these  needs  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  are  reflected  in  their 
perceptions,  expectations,  job  satisfaction,  commitment,  career  intentions, 
and  ultimate  career  decisions.  If  the  basic  motivational  processes  associated 
with  these  needs  can  be  assessed  and  understood  —  in  combination  with  the 
assessment  and  understanding  of  related  situational/environmental  factors,  and 
interrelationships  with  individuals*  basic  intellectual  strengths  and 
capabilities  —  military  decision-makers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
select  and  match  career  options  with  available  enlistees  and  enlisted 
personnel  and  thus  maximixe  the  probability  of  retaining  needed  personnel. 

It  is  our  hypothesis  that  individual  differences  in.  basic  motivational 
processes  interact  sufficiently  with  the  demand  characterisvics  “tf  different 
jobs  so  that  the  validity  and  economics  of  reenlistment  would  be  Improved  if 
this  information  were  better  employed  in  job  assignment. 

Background 

Potential  Role  of  Primary  Motivational  Variables  in  Career  Decision- 
Making.  It  has  been  recognized  that  vocational  decision-making  Involves  a 
complex  set  of  cognitive  processes  that  individuals  use  to  organize 
information  about  taemselves  and  their  vocational  choices,  to  evaluate 
alternatives,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  a  particular  action  <Jepsen.  1983). 
Specifically,  recent  work  in  human  motivation  theory  by  social,  cognitive,  and 
developmental  psychologists  has  led  to  fairly  general  agreement  regarding  the 
particular  Importance  of  Individuals'  perceptions,  expectations,  and  judgments 
of  personal  competency  (self-efficacy)  and  personal  causation  (solf-control) 
in  influencing  the  motivetional  bases  of  decisions  (e.g..  Bandura.  1982.  1984, 
1986;  Cervone,  1966;  Fishbeln  &  Ajzen,  1975;  Lefcourt.  1984;  McCombs,  1984,  in 
press;  Manderlink  &  Harackiewlcz,  1964;  Paris,  Llpsom,  ,6  Vixson,  1983;  Paris, 
Newman,  &  Jacobs,  1985;  Weiner,  1976,  1960;  White,  1959;  Wittrock,  1986).  In 
comparisons  of  three  alternative  models  of  military  reenlistment  decisions, 
Motowidlo  and  Lawton  (1964)  have  found  perceptions  and  expectations  to  be 
major  determinants  of  Intentions  to  stay  and  the^  final  decisicn  to  stay. 
Landy  and  Becker  (1985),  however,  have  argued  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  basic  research-  still  ne(^ded  to  understand  how  cognitive  processes 
and  abilities  fit  into  various  motivational  models. 

It  can  be  argued  that  motivational  theorists  have  made  sufficient 
progress  to  be  able  to  e].ucidate  the  role  of  self-evaluative  processes  In 
motivation  and  decision-making.  It  is  now  widely  accepted  that  individuals 
are  active  creators  and  constructors  of  tnelr  own  knowledge  and  experience 
bases  (e.g.,  Bandura,  1982,  1984;  Harman,  1973;  Landy  &  Becker,  1985;  McCombs, 
1984,  in  press;  Mlschel,  1977;  Wittrock.  1986).  Those  working  In  the  areas  of 
self-theories  have  also  generally  agreed  that  the  self  Is  a  compound  set  of 
multiple,  hierarchically  organized  cognitive  structures  that  exert  a  powerful 
Influence  on  attention,  organization,  end  cotegorization  of  information, 
recall,  and  judgment  (Eccles,  1983;  Fleming  &  Courtney,  1984;  Marsh,  Parker,  & 
Barnes,  1985;  Paris  &  Cross,  1983;  Pervin,  1985;  Rogers,  Kuipcr,  &  Klrker, 
1977;  Shavelson  &  Bolus,  1982;  Shavelson,  Hubner,  &  Stanton,  1976).  Several 
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thftorists  h«vt  argued  that  the  self  acts  as  the  background  or  setting  against 
«d)lch  new  infomatlon,  prior  experiences*  and  knowledge  are  organised  into 
personal  schemas  (Rogers  et  al.,  1977);  and  that  the  self*-atructure  is  the 
largest  and  most  available  structure  or  set  of  structures  in  memory,  and  the 
central  and  first  structure  through  %ihich  all  Information  flows  (Markus  & 
Santis,  1962;  HcOombs,  in  orass).  hs  such,  the  self  has  come  to  be  conceived 
as  an  extremely  active  and  powerful  agent  in  the  organisation  and  evaluation 
of  each  individual's  concept  of  reality  and  processing  of  personal  data.  When 
viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  clear  that  the  self  is  the  base  set  of  filters 
(schemas)  through  %dileh  all  information  is  acted  upon  and  that  every  decision 
has  a  self-referent  focus  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  is  argued  that  how  people  judge  their  capabilities  for  competence  and 
control  affects  their  motivation  and  behavior  and  the  types  of  career  matches 
they  seek  (Bandura,  1962,  1984;  Landy  &  Becker,  1985;  Lefcourt,  1984).  Xs 
Bandura  (1982,  p.  33)  has  stated,  "Self  phenomena  lie  at  the  very  heart  of 
cau^&l  processes  because,  not  only  do  they  function  as  the  most  immediate 
determinants  of  behavior,  but  they  also  give  shape  to  the  more  distal  external 
influences  arising  in  transactions  with  the  environment.  Nevertheless, 
self-processes  hrve  yet  to  receive  the  systematic  attention  in  psychological 
theorizing  and  research  they  deserve." 

Research  that  has  been  conducted  on  the  roles  of  personal  control  and 
competency  evaluations  has  stressed  their  importance  in  influencing  choice  of 
activities  and  environmental  settings  (e.g.,  Bandura,  1982,  1984,  1986; 
Lefcourt,  1982,  1984).  Generally,  this  research  suggests  that  people  will 
avoid  career  situations  which  they  believe  to  exceed  their  capabilities,  but 
remain  in  situations they  judge  themselves  capable  of  managing.  In  addition, 
persons  with  high  ne^ds  tor  personal  control  will  seek  out  those  employment 
options  that  allow  them  to  exercise  their  influences.  Butler,  Lardent,  and 
Miner  (1963)  have  argued  that  not  only  may  turnover  be  due  to  certain 
motivational  propensities  in  the  individual  that  interact  with  aspects  of 
organizational  structure  and  process,  but  that  this  view  of  motivational  fit 
has  received  little  empirical  or  theoretical  attention  In  the  turnover 
literature.  For  a  number  of  years,  however,  research  evidence  has  been 
accumulating  that  indicates  the  importance  of  variables  such  as  perceived 
control  and  competence  in  positive  work  attitudes,  perceptions  of  task 
requirements.  Job  satisfaction,  motivation  to  persist,  and  success  in  training 
(e.g.,  Chan,  Karbowski,-  Monty,  &  Perlmuter,  1986;  Dailey,  1979;  Booth, 
Hoiberq,  &  Webster,  1976;  Booth,  Webster,  8  McNally,  1976;  Gunderson  & 
Johnson,  1965;  Kasperson,  1982;  Lefcourt,  1984).  In  addition,  early  work  on 
the  turnover  of  Navy  pilot  trainees  had  indicated  the  importance  of 
self-system  variables  such  as  needs  for  competence  and  control  as 
discriminators  of  those  trainees  who  voluntarily  withdrew  (Bucky,  1971;  Bucky 
&  Burd,  1970). 

When  motivational  end  personality  variables  have  been  used  )n  turnover 
research,  findings  are  somewhat  disappointing  in  terms  of  additional 
variance-accounted-for.  For  example.  Booth,  Hoiberg,  &  Webster  (1976)  report 
that  motivational  variables,  such  as  liking  the  career  field,  only  added  3\  to 
8\  to  the  variance-accounted-for  In  the  prediction  of  success  in  Navy 
paramedical  training.  Furthermore.  Arnold  and  Feldman  (1962)  have  reported 
that  a  multivariate  model  of  job  turnover  which  included  motivational 
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varUbles  only  had  an  r  •  .44.  with  motivational  variables  contributing  only 
an  additional  1\  to  the  variance-accounted-for.  In  spite  of  these  findings. 
Notowldlo  and  Lawton  (1984)  hava  recently  argued  for  the  inclusion  of 
affective  and  cognitive  factors  in  models  of  reenlistment  decisions,  included 
in  these  factors  are  perception,  values,  and  beliefs.  Although  notowidlo  and 
Lawton  do  not  specifically  adiress  the  self-evaluative  processes  of  competency 
and  control,  it  is  clear  from  splf-theories  and  research  that  these  are 
primary  types  of  perceptions  and  beliefs  which  are  antecedents  of  }ob 
satisfactions,  expectancies,  commitments,  intentions,  and  actual  reenllstment 
decisions.  Work  by  those  interested  in  the  enhanced  prediction  possible  with 
self-system  variables  has  suggested  that  as  much  as  20-30%  of  the  variance 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  these  variables  in  prediction 
models  (e.g..  Borman.  Rosse.  8  Abrahams.  1980;  Hoyle.  1986).  A  significant 
problem  in  research  with  primary  motivational  variables,  however,  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  definitions  as  well  as  catefully  developed  and  well  validated 
measures  of  these  constructs  (Lefcourt.  1984;  Palenzuela.  1984).  It  was  to 
this  end  that  the  present  effort  was  directed. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  improvement  in  the  prediction  of  career 
decisions  that  may  result  from  the  inclusion  of  primary  motivational  variables 
(l.e..  self-evaluations  of  personal  control  and  competence),  substantial 
evidence  is  accumulating  on  the  importance  of  including  measures  of  an 
individual’s  commitment  to  a  particular  organization  in  predicting  career 
intentions  and  actual  career  decisions  (Martin  &  O'Laughlin.  1984;  Mowday. 
Koberg  &  McArthur.  1984).  The  concept  of  organizational  commitment  has  come 
under  increasing  scrutiny  in  the  last  decade.  This  interest  may  be  traced  to 
two  occurrences:  first,  the  diversity  of  connmitment  definitions,  and  second, 
the  important  relationship  between  commitment  and  organizational  outcomes  such 
as  withdrawal.  The  organizational  commitment  construct  has  been  defined  and 
operationalized  in  over  a  dozen  difrereht  ways  in  the  last  20  years.  The  most 
widely  used  general  definition  of  commitment  is  that  by  Mowday.  Porter,  and 
Steer,  (1982).  Their  definition  suggests  that  commitment  is  the  "relative 
strength  of  an  individual's  identification  with  and  involvement  in  a 
particular  organization".  Organizational  commitment  is  considered  to  be  a 
critical  factor  in  organizational  withdrawal.  support  for  this  second 
definition  is  most  evident  in  the  turnover  literature.  Ve  believe,  that  any 
formulations  of  a  conceptual  model  of  reenllstment  decisions  should  feature 
organizational  commitment  prominently. 

Oblectives  of  Phase  I  Research.  Based  on  the  foregoing  background  review. 
Phase  I  research  was  designed  to  address  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  a  theoretically-based  battery  of  primary  motivational 
variables,  as  well  as  other  variables  specified  in  the  preliminary  causal 
model  of  reenllstment  decisions. 

2.  To  administer  the  battery  to  a  sample  of  Army  "desirable'*  enlisted 
personnel  who  are  in  at  least  two  MOSs  and  who  are  in  the  process  of  making 
their  first  term  reenllstment  decision. 

3.  To  determine  the  psychometric  properties  (retest  and  internal 
reliability,  preliminary  construct  and  predictive  validity)  of  the 
reenllstment  battery. 


4.  To  onplor*  rolAtlorahlps  of  bottory  vorioblos  with  Muurts  of  •blllty 

(Mmd). 

5.  To  dtrlv*  rocoMMndotlocw  for  gubsoquoAt  Phat*  tX  rggggrch  vlth  th* 
bgtury. 


Bfniwh  Ptilm 

pgychowwitricg.  It  was  our  Inttntlon  In  Ph«a«  Z  of  thla  atudy  to  toIIoM 
eloggly  tho  cl«gsle«l  «ppro«eh  to  dovolopnont  of  tcaXos*  invontoritit  ond 
tasts.  That  la,  itwaa  war*  initially  davalopad  by  axparta  following  thaory 
and  thia  procaaa  ia  daacribad  nora  fully  balou.  Tha  itana  vara  than  fomad 
Into  acalas  according  to  thalr  contant  and  claaaifiad  accordingly.  Tha  acalaa 
wara  than  adminiatarad  to  a  aampla.  Raliability  aatimatas.  both  intarnal 
conalatancy  and  taat  ratast.  %iara  obtainad.  Taating  waa  followad  by 
controllad  intarviaws  by  tha  tast  adminiatratora  in  ordar  to  provide  insights 
which  might  be  useful  for  subsequent  item  construction. 

Genera  1  hna Iv sas .  Concurrent  with  tha  administration  of  the  primary 
motivational  subscales,  commitment  maasuras  and  criterion  data  ware  collected 
on  all  subjects  along  with  tha  retrieving  of  ASVAB  composite  scores  available 
from  a  previous  administration.  Descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  ware 
calculated  and  tha  primary  motivational  subscala  items  were  analysed  foi 
raliability.  Based  on  tha  results  of  this  process,  subscale  development 
analyses  continued  where  subscalas  wara  than  rascorad,  cc^utad  and  underwent 
a  series  of  statistical  analyses  in  conjunction  with  the  measures  of  10  hSVAB 
scores  and  the  reenlistment  decision  criteria.  These  analyses  included  factor 
analyses,  multiple  regression  analyses,  computation  of  zero  order 
correlations,  and  various  other  descriptive  statistics. 

Subjects.  Subjects  were  U.S.  Army  enlisted  personnel,  primarily  males, 
from  Ft.  Rucker,  Alabama.  All  subjects  wara  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the 
testing,  the  disposition  of  the  data,  and  tha  volunt^.Ty  nature  of  their 
participation  as  per  the  privacy  act  of.  1974.  The  subjects  were  initially 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria:  (1)  tha  subjects  had  to  be  within  3-6 
months  of  a  reenlistment  decision,  (2)  all  of  tha  subjects  had  to  be  within 
two  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  specifically,  helicopter  crewmen 
and  administrative  specialist,  and  (3)  all  participants  had  to  be  first  term 
soldiers  coming  to  the  end  of  their  first  tour  who  ware  considered  by  the  Army 
as  desirable. 

Data  Collection.  There  were  two  visits  to  the  field  site  at  Ft.  Rucker, 
Alabama.  Initially  a  single  visit  to  obtain  a  sample  size  of  approximately 
N*60  was  planned,  but  field  data  collection  logistical  problems  intervened  and 
it  became  necessary  to  conduct  the  experiment  in  two  sections.  The 
application  of  the  former  criteria  at  the  assigned  site  resulted  in 
availability  of  only  46  subjects  in  this  first  attempt  and  these  data  included 
test/retest  scores.  In  order  to  obtain  a  larger  sample  size,  two  of  the 
criteria  (first  term  status  and  limited  to  two  MOS's)  were  relaxed  for  the 
second  administration  which  was  accomplished  one  week  later.  On  this 
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oecMlon*  M«sur«s  w«rt  obt«intd  from  79  tubjtett  and  this  adminlatratlon  did 
not  inelud*  a  rataat.  Tha  total  aampla  also  for  tha  tv>  adaiinlatratlona  waa 
124.  / 

Haaaarch  ouaationa.  Phaaa  X  waa  dasifnad  to  answar  tha  tollOMins 
quastlonai 

1.  Can  tha  conatructa  of  cooipatancy  and  control  ba  BMaaurad  rallably? 

2.  Do  naaauraa  of  conpatancy  and  control  pradlct  crltaria  raf looting 
daclaiona  to  raanllat  or  not  raanllst? 

3.  Do  iMiauraa  of  conmltmant  add  to  tha  pradlctiva  capability  of  othar 

awasuraa? 

• 

4.  Do  notivationally  ralatad  naaauraa  (compatancy*  control  and  coonitaant) 
add  uniqualy  to  tha  pradlctiva  capability  praaantly  otlmcmd  by  hSVAB? 

Scala  construction 

I.  CocBPetancY  and  Control.  In  kaaplng  with  tha  conatruct  definitions, 
measures  of  control  and  competence  ware  developed  to  assess  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  these  constructs.  In  addition,  given  the  support  in  the 
literature  for  both  global  and  domain'-spacific  assessments  of  self-system 
variables  <e.g..  Fleming  6  Courtney,  1964:  Harter.  1985;  Hoyle,  1986),  and  for 
trait  and  state  assessments  of  both  global  and  domain-apeclf ic  variables 
(e.g.,  Bandura,  1962;  Mischel.  1977;  Nyquist.  1986;  Spielberger  6 
Dlas*cuerrero,  1963),  separate  glc^al  and  domain  specific  measures  of  control 
and  competence  that  met  the  criteria  of  assessing  the'  theoretically  based 
underlying  constructs  were  examined.  Items  which  were  conccptuelly  related  to 
the  constructs  of  interest  were  selected  and  modified  to  fit  the  global  and 
domain-specific,  trait,  and  state  assessment  needs.  New  items  were  generated 
as  necessary  to  obtain  at  least  10  items  per  construct  subscale.  The  same 
items  were  used  for  the  preliminary  versions  of  the  trait  and  state 
counterparts  of  global  and  the  domain-specific  measures,  such  that  subsequent 
empirical  evaluations  could  determine  the  best  items  for  these  respective 
scales.  (See  Appendix  A  for  documentation  of  scale  construction  procedures.) 

The  resulting  measures  and  number  of  items  per  subscale  are  as  follows: 


Control 


Competency 


Domain-  Domain- 

SubscaLes  Global  Specific  Global  Specific 

Trait  State  Trait  State  Trait  State  Trait  State 


Control 


1  -  Locus  of  Control 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2  -  Personal  Control 

19 

19 

10 

10 

3  -  Attributions 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Competence 


1  -  Self-Confidence: 

13 

13 

10 

10 

2  -  Adaptability 

10 

10 

10 

10 

3  -  Self-Worth 

IS 

15 

10 

10 

4  -  Competence 

12 

12 

10 

10 

Total  Number  of 

Items:  (320) 

40 

40  30  30  50 

50 

40 

40 

2.  Importance.  In 

addition  1 

to  the  preceding  eight 

.  measures 

and 

their 

respective  subscales. 

a  measure 

t  of  importance  was  also 

developed 

1  to 

assess 

Individuals*  evaluations  of  the 

importance  of  being  in 

control  and  of 

being 

competent  in  the  job 

setting. 

Many  theorists  in  the  area  of  self 

’-evaluative 

process  assessment  have  argued  that  importance  or  valence  measures  are 
necessary  to  adequately  assess  the  relationships  between  competence  and 
control  and  criterion  variables  of  interest  (e.g.,  Borman,  Rossee,  &  Abrahams, 
1980;  Harter,  1985;  Lefcourt,  1984;  Motowildo  &  Lawton,  1984;  Palenzuela, 
1984),  and  thus  items  for  assessing  importance  in  both  these  areas  were 
developed.  The  resulting  40-item  importance  measure  consisted  of  20 
competence  items  and  20  control  items. 

3.  Commitment.  A  scale  measuring  organizational  commitment  was  accomplished 
in  three  steps.  First  items  from  the  Organizational  Commitment  Questionnaire 
(OCQ;  Mowday,  Steers,  &  Porter,  1979),  Commitment  to  the  Union  (CTU)  Scale 
(Gorden,  Philpot,  Burt,  Thompson,  &  Spiller,  1980),  the  Continuance  Commitment 
scale  (CCS)  and  Affective  Commitment  Scale  (ACS)  (Meyer  &  Allen,  1984),  were 
taken  "as  is"  (with  the  permission  of  the  scale  authors).  Second,  items  that 
did  not  relate  directly  to  Organizational  commitment  were  modified  or 
deleted.  The  thir^  .step  was  to  generate  new  items. 

All  items  were  rationally  placed  in  one  of  the  three  categories  creating 
three  subscalus  of  behavioral,  altitudinal,  and  affective  items.  Prom  this 
first  trichotomy  a  total  of  15  attltudinc<l  items,  5  affective  items,  and  9 
behavioral  items  were  found.  This  indicated  a  weakness  in  the  behavioral  and 


affective  categories  and  several  Items  wer«  generated  to  create  a  rough 
balance  between  subscales. 

This  Item  pool  was  given  to  14  judges  to  be  rated  on  agreement  of  the 
trichotomous  split  and  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  they  believe  the  items  to 
measure  Organizational  Commitment.  Specifically,  the  judges  were  given  a  list 
of  all  Items  and  asked  to  categorize  each  item  In  one  of  the  three 
subclasses.  Secondly,  they  were  asked  to  evaluate  each  Item,  on  a  5-polnt 
Llkert-type  scale,  as  to  whether  the  Item  assesses  Organizational  Commitment 
or  not  ("Definitely  Indicates  organizational  commitment”  to  "Definitely  does 
not  Indicate  organizational  commitment”). 

These  data  were  analyzed  and  a  measure  of  Interrater  agreement  was 
obtained  for  the  trichotomy  of  the  items,  utilizing  a  cut  off  of  75% 
concurrence.  Nine  items  were  dropped  or  reworded  utilizing  these  procedures. 

4.  Criteria.  Two  criteria  of  reenlistment  decisions  were  used  in  this 

study.  The  first  criterion  was  contained  on  the  Background  Information  page 
of  the  booklet  employed  in  this  study  (labelled  "Army  Retention  Survey”)  where 
the  soldier  was  asked  as  to  whether  he/she  had  made  a  decision  to  reenlist  or 
not  and  if  so.  what  was  the  decision.  This  provided  a  dichotomous  criterion 
of  reenllst — not  reenlist. 

The  second  criterion  was  contained  on  the  last  page  of  the  Army  Retention 

Survey  and  was  titled  CAREER  INTENTIONS  (Lyons.  1971).  The  subject  was  asked 

the  following  three  questions: 

o  If  you  were  completely  free  to  choose,  would  you  prefer  to  continue 

working  in  this  organization  or  would  you  prefer  not  to? 

5.  I  definitely  would  prefer  to  leave. 

4.  I  probably  would  prefer  to  leave. 

3.  I  would  be  undecided  about  whether  to  leave  or  not. 

2.  I  probably  would  prefer  not  to  leave. 

1.  I  definitely  would  prefer  not  to  leave. 

o  How  long  would  you  like  to  stay  In  this  organization? 

1.  I  plan  to  stay  to  retirement. 

2.  X  plan  to  stay  several  years,  unsure  about  retirement. 

3.  Undecided  whether  or  not  I'll  stay. 

4.  I  will  probably  leave  with  the  next  few  years. 

5.  I  will  definitely  leave  within  the  next  year. 

o  If  you  left  this  organization,  would  you  return  if  you  could? 

1.  I  definitely  would  return. 

2.  X  probably  would  return. 

3.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  return  or  not. 

4.  I  probably  would  not  return. 

5.  I  definitely  would  not  return. 
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The  three  Items  were  scored  from  1-5  (M.B.  the  first  item  Is  reverse 
scored)  and  summed  into  a  single  score. 

Summary  of  Scale  Construction 

At  this  point  all  the  paper  and  pencil  measures,  which  were  expressly 
designed  for  this  study,  were  combined  into  a  single  test  battery  having  12 
scales:  8  related  to  "competency"  and  "control"  ;  1  related  to  "Importance"; 
1  related  to  "commitment";  1  related  to  "job  satisfaction”;  and  1  related  to 
"intentions".  The  primary  motivational  scales,  the  intention  to  reenlist 
criteria,  and  a  bac)cground  information  sheet  were  combined  into  one  pac)cage 
and  entitled  "The  Army  Retention  Survey"  and  appears  as  Appendix  B.  The 
averaged  administration  time  was  approximately  1.5  hours. 

Controlled  Interviews.  Controlled  interviews  were  conducted  in  order  a) 
to  collect  alternative  measures  of  competency  and  control,  and  b)  to  assess 
potentially  important  concerns  about  reinlistment  that  soldiers  might  have 
which  were  not  covered  in  the  survey  portion  of  the  data  collection  effort. 
Questions  included  self-perceptions  about  job  performance,  contribution,  and 
reenlistment  decisions.  See  Appendix  C  for  a  complete  copy  of  the  interview 
protocol. 

Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  <ASVAB).  Each  subject's  ASVAB 
composite  scores  from  Initial  Army  inprocessing  were  gathered  from  his/her 
respective  personnel  file.  The  ASVAB  scores  used  in  the  analysis  were  as 
follows: 

1.  General  Technical  (GT) 

2.  General  Maintenance  (CM) 

3.  Electronics  (EL) 

4.  Clerical  (CL) 

5.  Motor  Maintenance  (MM) 

6.  Surveillance/Communicaticns  (SC) 

7.  Combat  (CO) 

8.  Field  Artillery  (FA) 

9.  Opera tor /Foods  (OF) 

10.  Skilled  Technical  (ST) 


RESULTS 

Data  analyses  employed  in  the  Phase  I  battery  validation  consisted  of  the 
following: 

1)  Internal  consistency  measures  using  alpha  coefficients  (Cronbach,  1951) 
for  each  of  the  8  primary  motivational  battery  scales,  the  importance 
scale  (Scale  9),  and  job-satisfaction  scale  (Scale  10). 

2)  Test/retest  correlations  of  items  and  subscales  within  each  motivation 
scale  for  those  subjects  in  the  sample  who  received  two  administrations  of 
the  battery. 

3)  Factor  analyses  on  the  items  within  each  scale  that  demonstrated 
acceptable  Internal  consistency  and  test/retest  reliabilities. 
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4)  Rescoring  of  subscales  based  on  reliability  analyses  and  factor  analyses. 

5)  Zero-order  correlations  between  all  variables  available  in  the  study  and 
the  rescored  subscales  from  the  8  primary  motivational  battery  scales. 

6)  Multiple  regression  using  the  rescored  subscales  Identified  In  the  factor 
analyses.  Job  satisfaction,  and  commitment  to  predict  (a)  decisions  to 
reenlist  or  not  reenllst,  and  (b)  intentions  to  stay  in  or  leave  the  Army. 

7)  Multiple  regression  using  the  rescored  subscales  and  ASVAB  measures  to 
predict  (a)  decisions  to  reenllst  or  not  reenlist  and  (b)  intentions  to 
stay  in  or  leave  the  Army. 

The  preceding  analyses  were  calculated  using  the  SPSSX/PC  version  1.1. 
Results  from  each  of  these  steps  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

Reliability  Analyses 

Internal  Consistency.  Coefficient  alpha’s  (Cronbach,  1951)  for  each  of 
the  8  primary  motivational  scales  and  scales  9  and  10  (see  Table  1  for 
subscale  descriptions)  were  calculated.  Items  showing  corrected  item-total 
correlations  of  less  than  0.25  (Spielberger,  Personal  communication,  October 
30,  1986)  were  dropped  from  further  analysis  (see  Appendix  D  for  the  results 
of  the  initial  internal  consistency  analyses).  Coefficient  alphas  for  the 
remaining  items  in  each  scale  were  then  calculated  and  the  results  of  these 
analyses  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Table  2  also  reports  the  alpha  coefficients 
for  the  rescored  subscales  within  each  scale  that  were  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  factor  analysis  of  items  (reported  later).  For  the  rescored  total  scales, 
alpha's  ranged  from  0.85  to  0.97,  indicating  high  internal  consistencies  for 
all  10  scales.  Alpha  coefficients  for  the  rescored  subscales  ranged  from  0.66 
to  0.94,  indicating  moderate  to  high  internal  consistencies  for  these 
subscales.  It  should  be  noted  that  subscales  with  less  than  4  items  were  not 
included  as  separate  rjubscales  in  primary  predictive  validity  analyses, 
although  the  items  forming  these  subscales  were  retained  on  the  overall  scale 
reliability  analyses.  The  subscale  means  and  standard  deviations  are  reported 
in  Table  3.  , 

Test-Retest 


a)  Items  -  Correlations  between  original  item  scores  were  calculated  for 
those  subjects  in  the  first  administration  group  who  took  the  battery  twice. 
Results  of  the  item  level  test/retest  analyses  were  used  to  further  refine  the 
"best"  scales  (along  with  the  internal  consistency  results  reported  on  in 
Appendix  D). 

b)  Scale  Scores  -  Reliable  items  were  retained  for  use  in  rescorlng  the 
total  scale.  Other  analyses  were  performed  and  retest  reliablities  were 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  test/retest  analyses.  These 
results  of  the  rescored  total  scale  scores  are  reported  in  Tables  4  and  5. 
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Table  I.  Subscale  Descriptions 


Subsea Le  Description 

Number 


1-1  Global  trait  perceptions  of  control  maintenance 

1-2  Global  trait  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

1- 3  Global  trait  perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 

2- 1  Global  trait  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  adaptability,  and  worth 

2-2  Global  trait  perceptions  of  competence  and  success 

2- 3  Global  trait  perceptions  of  abilities  and  skills 

3- 1  Domain-specific  trait  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

3-2  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 

3- 3  Domain -specific  trait  beliefs  about  reasons  for  success 

4- 1  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  competence,  &  worth 

4-2  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  adaptability  and  self -acceptance 

4- 3  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  self-adequacy  and  success 

5- 1  Global  state  perceptions  of  control  maintenance 

5-2  Global  state  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

5- 3  Global  state  perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 

6- 1  Global  state  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  adaptability,  &  competence 

6- 2  Global  state  perceptions  of  self-worth  and  self-acceptance 

7- 1  Domain-specific  state  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

7- 2  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  control  maintenance 

8- 1  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  competence,  &  worth 

8- 2  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  self-adequacy  and  success 

9- 1  Trait  importance  of  order,  structure,  efficiency 

9-2  Trait  importance  of  challenge,  growth,  responsibility 


>  2.  Internal  Consistencies  (Alpha  coefficients) 


t 


-a- 

No.  of  Items 

Alpha 

119 

29 

0.85 

121 

33 

0.94 

120 

24 

0.87 

118 

30 

0.91 

114 

33 

0.90 

122 

35 

0.95 

117 

25 

0.88 

117 

27 

0.94 

120 

33 

0.94 

119 

30 

0.97 

n 

Alpha 

119 

09 

0.78 

119 

12 

0.75 

119 

05 

0.64 

121 

13 

0.90 

121 

07 

0.78 

04 

0.82 

11 

0.86 

05 

0.67 

120 

04 

0.70 

118 

11 

0.89 

118 

08 

0.81 

118 

04 

0.66 

n 

Alpha 

114 

13 

.  0.85 

114 

07 

0.75 

114 

06 

0.68 

122 

16 

0.92 

122 

07 

0.85 

117 

11 

0.85 

117 

07 

0.79 

117 

22 

0.94 

117 

04 

0.66 

n 

No.  of  Items 

Alpha 

120 

14 

0.91 

120 

15 

0.90 

13 


Table  3.  Subscale  Means 

(n  - 

and 

105) 

Standard  Deviations 

No.  of  Items 

Mean 

S.D. 

09 

29.91 

3.66 

12 

38.23 

5.30 

OS 

16.46 

2.57 

,13 

43.76 

6.02 

24.35 

3.08 

04 

13.94 

2.19 

11 

33.63 

5.76 

05 

16.81 

■  2.47 

04 

11.49 

2.79 

11 

39.71 

5.00 

08 

27.33 

3.79 

04 

14.50 

1.84 

13 

44.60 

5.01 

07 

21.83 

3.92 

06 

19.97 

2.86 

16 

54.86 

7.22 

07 

24.32 

3.31 

11 

33.46 

5.68 

07 

22.85 

3.53 

22 

76.83 

10.30 

04 

14.29 

2.13 
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Table  4. 

Test-retest  Means 
on  Rescored  Total 

and  Standard  Deviations 
Scale  Scores 

SESSION 

SCALE 

CRSBS 

MEAN 

STD  DEV 

1 

I 

36 

93.4444 

8.8623 

2 

I 

37 

91.7027 

17.6743 

1 

2 

38 

111.5526 

13.9C34 

2 

2 

37 

109.3514 

22.7855 

1 

3 

38 

72.3947 

11.4125 

2 

3 

36 

71.1667 

15.4762 

1 

4 

37 

103.2432 

12.7266 

2 

4 

38 

98.6316 

21.3344 

1 

5 

34 

105.9118 

12.6644 

2 

5 

37 

103.2973 

18.6322 

1 

6 

39 

116.3590 

14.9305 

2 

6 

37 

115  2432 

23.8577 

I 

7 

35 

77.5714 

10.5029 

2 

7 

38 

73.5789 

15.7834 

I 

8 

35 

93.1429 

12.4856 

2 

8 

37 

90.5135 

20.0882 

I 

9 

37 

110.5405 

13.1563 

2 

9 

37 

107.1081 

21.6138 

1 

10 

37 

79.2703 

30.6537 

2 

10 

36 

82.1667 

32.6028 

TAbItt  S.  Test/Retest  Correlations  on  Rescored  Total  Scale  Scores 


Scale 

n 

Correlation 

Sig. 

1 

34 

0.69 

<.001 

2 

36 

0.59 

<.001 

3 

35 

0.81 

<.001 

4 

36 

0.61 

<.001 

5 

32 

0.76 

<.001 

6 

37 

0.62 

■  <.001 

7 

34 

0.81 

<.001 

8 

33 

0.58 

<.001 

9 

35 

0.48 

<.01 

10 

35 

0.86 

<.001 

Table  4  reports  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  both  administrations 
of  scales  I  through  10.  and  Table  5  reports  the  test/retest  correlations  of 
the  rescored  total  scales.  Session  2  mean  scores  are  lower  than  Session  I  and 
standard  deviations  are  higher.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  retest  total  scale 
correlations  ranged  from  J.48  to  0.86,  Indicating  moderate  to  high  test/retest 
reliabilities. 


All  factor  analyses  were  either  Principle  Component  Analysis  (PCA) .  or 
Principle  Factor  Analysis  (PFA)  with  varimax  rotations  (or  oblique  rotations 
where  noted). 


Two  sets  of  factor  analyses  were  calculated  to  provide  preliminary 
descriptive  information  on  (a)  the  structure  of  individual  scales,  and  (b)  the 
structure  of  rescored  subscales  across  the  eight  primary  motivational  battery 
scales.  The  pattern  matrix  for  the  rescaled  subscales  is  reported  in  Table  6 
where  a  four-factor  solution  is  shown.  Table  7  provides  a  rational 
description  of  the  subscales  that  enter  the  factor  analyses. 


Correlational  Analyses 

Zero-order  Correlations.  Correlations  between  the  rescored  motivational 
battery  subscales  (21  variables),  the  importance  scale  subscales  (2 
variables),  the  job  satisfaction  scale  (1  variable),  the  ASVAB  test  scales  (10 
variables),  the  commitment  scale  (1  variable),  and  the  intentions  and  decision 
criterion  scores  (2  variables)  are  reported  in  Figure  1.  In  general,  these 
correlations  indicate  (a)  moderate  to  high  intercorrelations  between  subscales 
within  each  primary  motivational  scale;  (b)  moderate  to  high  intercorrelations 
between  state  and  trait  revisions  of  subscales;  (c)  low  to  high 
intercorrelations  between  global  and  domain-specific  counterparts  of  the 
control  md  competence  subscales;  (d)  negligible  to  low  correlations  between 


Table  6.  Factor  Analysis 

(Pattern  Matrix) 

Subscalet 

Factor  1  Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

8-1 

0.88 

6-1 

0.86 

4-2 

0.83 

4-1 

0.82 

2-1 

0.76 

5-1 

0.75 

• 

6-2 

0.74 

7-2 

0.72 

1-1 

0.71 

3-2 

0.68 

2-3 

0.68 

7-3 

0.82 

7-1 

0.82 

3-1 

0.79 

3-3 

0.76 

4-3 

0.72 

8-3 

0.72 

1-3 

0.64 

2-: 

0.63 

6-3 

0.60 

1-2 

0.70 

5-2 

0.50 

*  Note:  Sub&celc  ioadings  on  factors  other  than  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 
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Table  7.  Factor  Descriptions 


Factor  Description 


1  Conpetence  and  Control  Maintenance.  Subscales  loading  on  this  factor  j 

primarily  included  global  and  domain^spacific*  trait  and  state  oompetcnce 
measures  plus  tne  subscales  related  to  perceptions  of  ability  to  maintain 
control.  I 

i 

2  Domain-Specific  Internal  vs.  External  Control.  Subscales  loading  on  j 

this  factor  primarily  included  domain-specific  trait  and  state  measures  * 

of  beliefs  about  the  locus  of  responsibility  for  events.  I 

3  Self-Adeguacy  and  Ability  to  Take  Personal  Control.  Subscales  loading  j 

on  this  fav'ttor  primarily  included  global  and  domain-specific,  trait  and  j 

state  measures  of  perceptions  of  self-adequacy  and  success  and  I 

perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control.  | 

4  Global  Internal  vs.  External  Control.  Subscales  loading  on  this  factor  n 

primarily  included  global  trait  and  state  measures  of  beliefs  about  the  3 

locus  of  responsibility  for  events.  y 


the  motivational  subscales  and  ASVAB  scores,  with  only  a  slight  tendency  Cor 
subscales  reflecting  beliefs  about  levels  of  responsibility  and  perceptions  of 
competence  and  ability  to  be  related  to  some  of  the  ASVAB  scores;  (e)  low  to 
moderate  negative  correlations  between  the  motivational  subscales  and  both 
lack  of  organizational  commitment  and  job  satisfaction,  with  the  highest 
negative  correlations  being  found  between  subscales  reflecting  domain-specific 
beliefs  about  levels  of  responsibilitly  for  events;  (f)  a  moderate  positive 
correlation  between  the  measures  of  organizational  commitment  and  job 
satisfaction  (Note:  due  to  scoring  formats  this  indicates  a  positive 
relationship  with  commitment);  (g)  negligible  to*  low  negative  correlations 
between  the  motivational  subscales  and  intentions  to  stay  or  leave,  with  the 
highest  negative  correlations  being  found  between  subscales  reflecting 
domain-specific  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility  for  events  (again,  due 
to  response  scoring,  this  would  indicate  a  positive  relationship  between  the 
subscales  and  intent  to  stay);  (h)  low  to  moderate  positive  correlations 
between  ASVAB  scores,  organizational  commitment,  job  satisfaction  and 
intentions  to  stay  or  leave,  with  the  highest  positive  correlation  being  found 
between  commitment  and  intentions;  (1)  negligible  to  low  negative  correlations 
between  all  variables  and  the  decision  to  stay  or  leave  variable,  with  the 
highest  negative  correlations  being  found  between  the  ASVAB  composite  scores 
and  commitment;  and  (j)  a  high  negative  correlation  between  intentions  to  stay 
or  leave  and  the  reported  decision  (due  to  scoring  reversals  on  the  intention 
variable,  this  is  actually  a  positive  relationship)  because  of  scoring 
reversals  in  one  of  the  criteria. 
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An  untortunat*  conttqutnct  oC  uainq  thr««  diCfarant  critarL*  with  tlifhtly 
diCCartnt  baMt  is  that  tha  scora*a  acallnq  (ormats  wara  In  dlfCarant 
diractlona.  Howavart  with  aoiM  axcaptions  (vii.,  aubacalaa  1-3,  3-1,  5-2  and 
7-1)  in  qtnarai  tha  raiationahipa  batwaan  primary  Motivational  variablaa  and 
tha  Mtaauramaa  of  raanllatmant  ara  poaitlva  —  hiqh  acoraa  on  tha  Motivation 
aaction  ara  pradictiva  of  ratantion.  In  tha  caaa  oC  asvab,  %diich  la  aliqhtiy 
poaitiva  with  Motivational  variablaa,  tha  ralationahip,  it  anything,  ia 
ravaraad  —  paraona  with  highar  ASVAB  acoraa  would  intand  to  laava  and  ara 
laaa  coonittad  to  atay.  Va  intand  in  Phaaa  XI  to  puraua  tha  poaaibiiity  that 
thia  ralationahip  rafiacta  a  *Moderator*  variabia. 

Kultiola  Staowiaa  Kaaraaaiona.  OC  cantrai  intaraat  in  tha  validation  of 
tha  Motivational  acalaa  «faa  an  axamination  oC  thair  potantiai  ability  to 
pradict  intentions  to  stay  or  laava  and  tha  raportad  daciaion.  Tablas  8  aivl  9 
provide  tha  muitipla  stapwisa  rageassion  oC  tha  ipotivatlonal  subscaia 
pradictors  on  tha  intention  and  decision  to  raanlist  criteria,  raspactlvaiy. 
Both  outcomes  wara  statistically  signlcicant  (p  <  .02).  These  results  must 
clearly  be  viewed  as  prallminary  and  tentative  and  they  ara  likely  to  shrink 
on  cross  validation.  On  tha  other  hand,  even  with  an  initial  attempt  on  a 
small  sample  the  psychometric  prcoartles  of  the  scales  are  encouraging. 
Moreover,  the  factors  which  result  are  theoretically  meaningful  and 
interpretable  and  provide  a  promising  basis  for  further  cc^istruct  validation 
with  the  primary  motivational  variables.  Motivational  variables  most 
predictive  of  intentions  were  global  state  perceptions  of  control  maintenance, 
domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  control  maintenance,  and  domain-specific 
state  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility,  which  together  accounted  for 
approximately  11\  of  tha  adjusted  variance.  The  variables  most  predictive  of 
reported  decisions  to  stay  or  leave  were  global  state  perceptions  of  ability 
to  take  personal  control  and  domein-specif ic  state  beliefs  about  locus  of 
responsibility,  which  together  conservatively  accounted  for  9\  of  the  variance. 


T«bl«  6.  Nultipl«.  St«pwise  Ragrtsslon  oC 
notiv«tlon«l  SubscAlM  on  Xnttntlon  to  Quit 

V«rUbU> 

in  Iquotlon 

B 

888  Beta 

T  8iq.  T 

5“1 

0.187 

0.067  0.314 

2.81  0.006 

7-2 

-0.193 

0.102  -0.222 

-1.89  0.062 

7-1 

-0.139 

0.058  -0.235 

-2.37  0.020 

(Constant) 

10.80 

2.94 

3.67  0.000 

Multiple  R 

0.37 

R.  Square 

0.14 

Adjusted  R  Square  O.ll 

Standard  Error 

3.10 

Analysis  of  Variance 

6£ 

Sum  of  Souares 

Mean  Seuare 

Reqression 

03 

154.54 

51.51 

Residual 

99 

950.06 

9.60 

F  -  5.37  p  <  0.002 

At 

p  <  0.01  the 

followinq  variables  were  entered: 

Mult.  R 

E2  E 

Slq. 

2-1 

0.46 

0.21  2.76 

0.007 

6-2 

0.45 

0.21  3.07 

0.004 

4-1 

0.44 

0.20  3.35 

0.003 

1-1 

0.43 

0.20  3.64 

0.003 

2-3 

0.41 

0.17  4.01 

0.002 

Table  9.  Multiple  Stepwise  Regression  o£ 
Motivational  Subscales  on  Decision  to  Reenlist 


Variables 

In  Equation 

B 

SB  B 

Beta 

T 

Sig.T 

5-3 

-0.054 

0.019 

-0.315 

-2.78 

0.007 

7-1 

0.027 

0.010 

0.306 

2.70 

0.008 

(Constant) 

0.670 

0.405 

1.68 

0.098 

Multiple  R 

0.34 

R  Square 

0.12 

Adjusted  R. 

Square 

0.09 

Standard  Error 

0.48 

Analysis 

of  Variance 

Sum  of 

Mean 

DP 

Squares 

Souare 

Regression 

02 

1.45 

1.22 

Residual 

82 

18.66 

0.23 

F  =  5.38 

p  <  0 

.006 

At  p  <  0.02  the  following  variables 

were  entered: 

Mult.  R 

,  R2 

F 

Siq. 

4-3 

0.40 

0.16 

2.97 

0.017 

8-1 

0.38 

0.14 

3.31 

0.015 

5-1 

0.37 

0.13 

4.17 

0.009 

3-3 

0.34 

0.12 

5.38 

0.006 

Of  additional  interest  was  an  analysis  of  the  relative  contribution  of  the 
motivational  subscales  in  predicting  these  retention  criteria  as  compared  with 
the  General  Technical  ability  measure  (the  ASVAB  GT  score).  Due  to  high 
intercorrelations  of  the  10  ASVAB  composites  suggesting  they  are  largely 
univariate  (Dunlap,  Bittner,  Jones,  &  Kennedy,  1966)  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
degrees  of  freedom,  all  comparisons  reported  are  with  GT  alone.  Separate 
multiple  stepwise  regression  analyses  were  computed  with  GT  alone,  GT  with  the 
trait  subscales,  and  GT  with  the  state  subscales  for  both  the  intentions  and 
decision  criteria.  Results  of  these  analyses  are  reported  in  Tables  10 
through  17.  In  general,  these  analyses  suggest  that  (a)  the  ASVAB  GT  score 
can  account  for  5%  and  6%  of  the  adjusted  variance  in  the  intentions  and 
decision  criteria,  respectively;  (b)  when  trait  motivational  subscales  are 
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added,  the  percentage  of  the  adjusted  variance  accounted  for  on  the  Intentions 
criterion  increases  to  13\,  while  the  same  conservative  test  (p  <  O.OOi)  did 
not  add  trait  motivational  subscales,  on  the  decision  criterion;  and  (c)  when 
state  motivational  variables  arc;  added,  the  percentage  of  the  adjusted 
variance  accounted  for  Increases  to  16%  on  both  the  intentions  and  decision 
criterion  variables.  Subscales  from  the  control  subscales  tend  to  be  more 
predictive  in  these  analyses  than  competency  subscales;  however,  when  the 
significance  level  is  relaxed  to  p  <  0.01,  several  of  the  competency  subscales 
significantly  contribute  to  the  prediction  of  these  retention-related  criteria. 

hs  a  final  examination  of  the  potential  predictive  validity  of  a  full 
model  that  involved  all  the  rescored  motivational  subscales,  these  variables 
were  entered  into  a  multiple  stepwise  regression  analysis  to  predict 
intentions  to  stay  or  leave.  Results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  in  Table 
16,  which  indicates  that  potentially  16%  of  the  variance  can  be  accounted  for 
with  all  25  subscale  variables.  It  should  be  noted  that  rescored  subscales 
with  fewer  than  4  items  were  also  included  in  this  analysis  and  two  of  these 
subscales  (4-4,  6-4)  entered  the  prediction  first. 

Specifically,  these  subscales  are  as  follows: 

Subscale  Description 

4-4  Domain- specific  trait  perceptions  of  competence  and  confidence  regarding 
career  choice 

6-3  Global  state  perceptions  of  ability  to  be  successful 

6- 4  Global  state  perceptions  of  self-confidence  and  adequacy 

7- 3  Domain- specific  state  perceptions  of  locus  of  reponslbillty  for  events 

(Note:  Appendix  ?  shows  the  specific  items  loading  on  all  subscales.) 
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Table  11.  Multiple  Regression  of  GT  ASVAB  Score  on 

Decision 

to  Reenlist 

Variables 
in  Equation 

B 

SB  B 

Beta 

T 

Sig.  T 

ASVAB-OT 

9.950 

3.873 

0.306 

2.57 

0.012 

<Constant) 

1.600 

0.416 

3.84 

0.000 

Multiple  R 

0.31 

R  Square 

0.09 

Adjusted  R  Square 

0.08 

• 

Standard  Error 

0.48 

Analysis  of  variance 

OF 

Sum  of  Sauares 

Mean  Satiare 

Regression 

1 

1.53 

1.53 

Residual 

64 

14.81 

0.23 

F  » 

6.60 

p  <  0.013 

Tjk 
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Table  12.  Multiple  Regression  of  GT  ASVAB 
and  Trait  Motivational  Subscales  on  Intention  to  Quit 


Variables 

In  Equation 

B 

SB  B 

Beta 

T 

Slg.  T 

ASVABKrr 

0.057 

0.021 

0.267 

2.70 

0.008 

3-1 

-0.170 

0.057 

-0.296 

-2.99 

0.004 

(Constant) 

9.204 

2.913 

3.16 

0.002 

Multiple  R  0.39 
R  Square  0.15 
Adjusted  R  Square  0.13 
Standard  Error  3.07 

Analysis  of  Variance 


Regression 

Residual 


Sum  oC  Squares 

145.41 

818.41 


Mean  Square 


72.71 

9.41 


P  -  7.73  p  <  O.OOl 

At  p  <  0.02  the  following  variables  were'  entered: 


Mult.  R 

R2 

P 

Slq. 

4-2 

0.43 

0.18 

3.06 

0.009 

3-2 

0.42 

0.17 

3.56 

0.006 

1-2 

0.41 

0.17 

4.23 

0.004 

1-3 

0.40 

0.16' 

5.39 

0.002 

2-2 

0.39 

0.15 

7.73  , 

0.001 

Table  13.  Multiple  Regression  of  OT  ASVAB  and  Trait 
Motivational  Subscales  on  Decision  to  Reenllst 


Variables 

In  Equation 

B 

se  B 

Beta 

T 

slg.  T 

ASVAB-OT 

9.950 

3.673 

0.306 

2.57 

0.012 

(Constant) 

1.600 

0.416 

3.84 

0.000 

Multiple  R 

0.31 

R  Square 

0.09 

• 

Adjusted  R  square 

0.08 

Standard  Error 

0.48 

OF 

Regression  1 

Residual  64 


Sum  of  Squares 


1.53 

14.81 


Mean  Square 


1.53 

0.23 


F  ■»  6.60  P  <  0.013 

At  p  <  0.02  the  following  variables  were  entered: 


Mult.  R 

E2 

E 

Slg. 

2-2 

0.39 

0.16 

3.79 

0.015 

4-2 

0.36 

0.13 

4.71 

0.012 

3-1 

0.31 

0.09 

6.60 

0.013 

Table  14.  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  oC  the  State 
Motivational  Subscales  on  intention  to  Quit 


Variables 
in  Equation 

B  SE  B 

Beta 

T 

Sig.  T 

OTI 

0.05i.  0.021 

0.251 

2.556 

0.0124 

7-1 

-0.145  0.060 

-0.245 

-2.374 

0.0198 

7-2 

-0.200  0.106 

-0.230 

-1.880 

0.0636 

5-1 

0.165  0.070 

0.277 

2.366  • 

0.0203 

(Constant) 

6.415  3.50 

1.831 

0.070 

Multiple  R 

0.45 

R  Square 

0.201 

Adjusted  R  Square 

0.163 

Standard  Error 

3.00 

Analysis  of  Variance 

nc  Sum  of  Sauares 

Mean  Square 

Regression 

4 

194.037 

48.509 

Residual 

85 

769.787 

. 

9.05 

P  -  5.356 

p  <  0.0007 

At  p  <  0.006  the  following  variables  were  entered 

• 

• 

Mult.  R  R2 

F 

siq. 

5-2 

0.459  0.211 

3.134 

0.006 

8-2 

0.457  0.209 

3.660 

0.003 

6-1 

0.453  0.206 

4.357  ‘ 

0.001 

5-3 

0.448  0.201 

5.356 

0.001 
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Table  15.  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  of  the  State 
Motivational  Subscales  on  Decision  to  Reenllst 


Variables 
in  Equation 

B  SB  B 

Beta 

I 

Slg.  T 

OTl 

-0.0009  0.0003 

-0.294 

-2.57 

0.0125 

7-1 

0.028  0.011 

0.314 

2.53 

0.0136 

5-3 

-0.048  0.021 

0.282 

-2.27 

0.0265 

(Constant) 

1.563  0.56 

2.79  • 

0.007 

Multiple  R 

0.448 

R  Square 

0.201 

Adjusted  R  Square 

0.162 

Standard  Error 

0.458 

Analysis  of  Variance 

DF  Sum  of  Sauares 

Mean  Sauare 

Regression 

3 

3.28 

1.09 

Residual 

62 

13.044 

0.21 

F  -  5.1208 

p  <  0.0028 

At  p  <  0.007  the  following  variables  were  entered: 

Mult.  R  r2 

F 

Slq. 

8-1 

0.504  0.254 

3.34 

0.007 

S-1 

0.483  0.233 

3.64 

0.006 

5-2 

0.463  0.214 

4.17 

0.005 

8-2 

0.449  0.201 

5.20  ' 

0.003 
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Table  16.  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  of  the 
Motivational  Subscales  on  Intention  to  Quit 


Variables 


in  equation 

B 

SB  B 

Beta 

T 

sig.  T 

4-4 

-0.224 

0.167 

00.139 

-1.339 

0.184 

6-4 

-0.719 

0.361 

-0.239 

-1.99 

0.050 

1-3 

-0.287 

0.142 

-0.210 

-2.01 

0.047 

1-2 

0.118 

0.070 

0.188 

1.67  • 

0.099 

2-3 

0.339 

0.204 

0.227 

1.65 

0.102 

7-2 

-0.293 

0.111 

-0.338 

-2.63 

0.010 

2-2 

0.221 

o.ieo 

0.162 

1.23 

0.221 

5-1 

0.176 

0.080 

0.296 

2.19 

0.031 

4-1 

0.084 

0.085 

0.131 

0.98 

0.329 

2-1 

-0.078 

0.083 

-0.142 

-0.94 

0.348 

(Constant) 

6.896 

3.530 

1.95 

0.054 

Multiple  R 

0.490 

R  Square 

0.240 

Adjusted  R  Square 

0.1S3 

Standard  Error 

3.028 

Analysis  of  Variance 

• 

DF 

Sum  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

Regression 

10 

260.974 

26.097 

Residual 

92 

843.634 

9.170 

F  -  2.846  p  <  0.004 
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DISCUSSION 


Summary  oE  Phase  I  Results 

Tha  primary  results  of  the  Phase  I  validation  of  the  Army  Retention 
Survey,  which  included  eight  primary  motivational  scales  to  assess 
individuals'  global  and  domain-specific,  trait  and  state,  evaluation  of 
competence  and  control,  as  veil  as  measures  of  the  trait  importance  of 
job-related  competence  and  control  variables,  job-satisfaction,  organisational 
commitment,  and  intentions  to  stay  in  or  leave  the  Xrmy,  can  be  sunnarixed  as 
follows: 

Rll  total  scales  in  the  survey  demonstrated  high  internal  consistencies 
(alpha  coefficients),  ranging  from  0.85  to  0.97;  and  subscales  from  .66 
to  .94. 

Factor  analyses  of  items  within  the  eight  motivational  scales  and  the 
importance  scale  revealed  theoretically  meaningful  and  interpratable 
subscales  of  the  competence  and  control  constructs. 

Several  of  the  empirically  defined  subscales  were  significantly  related  to 
the  re  tent  ion- re  la  ted  criteria  of  intentions  to  stay  In  or  leave  the  Army 
and  reported  decisions  to  stay  or  leave,  accounting  for  between  12\  and 
16%  of  the  adjusted  variance,  and  with  state  variables  tending  to  be 
better  predictors  than  trait  variables. 

There  were  low  interrelationships  between  the  primary  motivational 
subscales  and  ASVAB  scores,  which  were  also  related  to  the  reenlistment 
criterion,  indicating  that  these  variables  contribute  unique  variance  to 
the  prediction  of  retentlcn-rolcted  criteria. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  are  interpreted  as  extremely  positive  and 
encouraging  with  respect  to  the  Phase  I  goal  of  establishing  sound 
psychometric  properties  for  the  battery.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  expected 
that  enhanced  predictive  validity  would  result  from  additional  validation 
studies  with  the  battery.  For  example,  increasing  the  item  pool  for  subscales 
with  fewer  than  4  items  that  were  shown  to  be  related  to  the  criterion 
variables  and  exploring  potential  non-linear  relationships  between  the 
motivational  subscales,  and  criterion  variables  are  approaches  that  may 
significantly  Improve  the  battery's  predictive  validity. 

While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  findings  of  the  present  multiple 
regression  analyses  can  be  expected  to  shrink  upon  cross  validation,  it  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  other  factors  may  improve  the  relationships.  For 
example,  the  correlation  between  intention  to  leave  and  actually  leaving  has 
been  shown  to  be  less  than  perfectly  reliable  (Motowldlo  &  Lawton,  1984).  The 
present  study  was  not  able  to  use  as  a  criterion  actually  leaving  and  if  the 
correction  for  attenuation  formula  (Guilford,  1954,  p.  400)  is  applied  to  the 
unrellabllitcs  of  both  the  predictors  and  criterion,  the  relations  obtained 
are  llkley  to  be  underestimates  of  the  variance  accounted  for.  Therefore, 
using  a  more  valid  criterion,  ASVAB  and  motivational  variables  could  account 
for  more  variance  in  the  reenlistment  decision  than  is  reported  here. 
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Implications  for  Future  Research 


The  larga  axpenditures  associated  with  military  selection,  training  and 
retention  justifies  a  continual  development  effort  to  make  the  processes  more 
economic.  The  high  ‘attrition  during  training,  in  some  programs  as  much  as  1 
in  3  of  all  incoming  persons,  implies  that  retention  of  persons;  who  are 
successful  can  have  long  term  payoff.  Presently  DOD  is  suffering  a  serious 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  and  several  methods  are  proposed  to  serve  as 
inducements  to  stay  to  the  individual  (Budahn,  1986)  and  recently  to  include 
families  (Mogami,  1986).  The  conclusion  that  the  pool  of  military-age  youth 
will  decline  in  the  late  1980 's  (Nerriman  6  Chatelier,  1981),  and  that 
continuing  employment  opportunities  will  exist  outside  the  military  for  those 
who  comprise  the  principle  recruiting  market,  underscores  the  importance  of 
identifying  motivational  variables  related  to  Army  career  decisions  that  can 
potentially  be  used  to  maximize  intervention  on  prediction  efforts.  Improved 
validity  of  attrition,  not  necessarily  less  of  it,  is  to  be  sought. 

One  promising  approach  to  reducing  attrition  is  to  recruit  and  retain 
soldiers  motivated  to  stay  and  perform  effectively  in  Army  career 
specialties.  Motivation  to  choose  particular  careers  or  employment 
oppoi'tunities  is  a  complex  phenomenon  comprised  of  a  host  of  underlying 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  rationale  or  reasons  that  individuals  give  for 
their  career  choices,  as  well  as  the  internal  processes  (values,  beliefs, 
expectations,  perceptions)  and  personality  variables  (tendencies  and 
predispositions  to  exhibit  particular  behaviors)  underlying  the  reasons  given 
(cf.,  Pomarolll,  1966a, b;  Pomarolli  &  Aroblet  ,  1966;  Doll,  1971).  The  concept 
of  motivation  is,  itself,  complex  and  dynamic  in  nature  and  is  used  to  refer 
both  globally  to  the  large  class  of  nonacademic  reasons  given  for  particular 
career  decisions  and  more  specifically  to  the  internal"  drive  state  or  Impetus 
for  these  choices  (McCombs,  1984).  Efforts  to  predict  motivational  phenomena 
thus  face  the  challenge  of  not  only  identifying  the  complex  set  of  underlying 
motivational  factors  and  variables  related  to  employment  decision  making,  but 
also  with  identifying  the  dynamic  interrelationships  between  these  factors  and 
variables  as  a  function  of  different  individual  or  situational  characteristics. 

Much  of  the  research  with  these  variables  has  been  disappointing  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  discriminate  students  who  drop  from  those  who  are 
successful  or  who  leave  for  other  reasons.  For  example,  the  research  of  Bucky 
and  his  colleagues  has  indicated  some  significant  but  small  differences 
between  students  who  drop  and  completer  groups  in  trait  and  state  anxiety 
(Bucky  &  Spielberger,  1971;  Bucky,  Splelberger,  &  Bale,  1970);  some  indication 
that  attritions  differ  from  completers  on  measures  of  satisfaction,  optimism, 
and  perceptions  that  their  psychological  needs  are  being  met  (Bucky  &  Burd, 
1970);  and  minor  differences  between  attrition  and  completers  on  the  18  scales 
of  the  California  Personality  inventory  (Bucky,  1971).  The  attrition  often 
resembles  the  failure  in  terms  of  performance,  although  there  is  an  obvious 
"chicken/egg"  problem  of  interpretation.  That  is,  does  an  individual  leave  an 
organization  because  of  poor  motivation  or  does  he  lose  Interest  because  of 
low  ability  and  poor  performance.  It  is  probably  a  reciprocal  relationship 
not  unidirectional. 

In  the  general  field  of  motivation  theory,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  last  decade  in  identifying  variables  underlying  motivation. 
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Much  of  this  progress  can  be  attributed  to  the  emphasis  in  this  research  on 
understanding  internal  thought  processes  and  cognitions  that  mediate 
behavioral  outcomes.  including  individuals*  perceptions.  expectations, 
attentional  processes,  motivations,  understandings,  beliefs,  attributes, 
strategies,  and  metacognitive  processes  (Vittrock.  1978.  in  press).  Although 
Ambler  and  Smith  (1974)  recommend  that  measures  of  motivation  factors  should 
be  studied  for  their  predictive  utility,  applications  of  such  an  approach  does 
not  appear  to  be  pursued  widely,  issues  raised  in  the  *60s*  about  fairness  in 
testing  (Bersoff.  1981)  and  the  urge  to  employ  job  samples  may  have  stifled 
research  In  this  area.  Thus,  a  refinement  in  our  understanding  of  underlying 
motivational  variables  related  to  employment  decision  making  as  well  as 
refinements  in  the  criterion  measures  are  necessary  for  improving  the 
prediction  of  those  likely  to  remain  in  Army  careers. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  imply  certain  opportunities  are 
feasible.  Specifically,  the  demonstration  of  reliable  measurement  of  primary 
motivational  constructs  with  face  and  construct  validity  have  been  shown 
empirically  to  be  largely  unique  from  other  widely  used  basic  capability 
measures.  This  suggests  their  use  as  predictors  of  reenlistment  decision 
making  which  could  perhaps  also  make  differing  predictions  depending  on  MOS. 
One  opportunity  that  such  a  finding  presents  is  that  of  an  interactive  career 
advisory  system.  Initially,  this  system  could  be  developed  using  the 
movitational  constructs  with  the  later  plan  to  incorporate  ability  data  (e.g.. 
ASVAB),  grades,  biodata,  family  issues,  etc  as  appropriate  and  as  additional 
validation  results  became  available. 

Bach  MOS  has  its  unique  set  of  demands  in  control  and  competency  while 
each  soldier  carries  with  him/her  their  own  constellation  of  primary 
motivators  as  they  relate  to  control  and  competency.  With  further  research  of 
the  primary  motivational  scales  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  an  MOS 
assignment  capability  based  upon  the  various  MOS  control/competency  demands 
and  the  soldier's  individual  primary  motivational  characteristics.  Basically 
such  an  approach  would  follow  the  model  originally  developed  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
Aviation  Psychology  Group  in  Pensacola.  Florida.  (Berkshire.  Wherry  6 
Shoenberger,  1965)  whereby  various  prediction  equations  were  available  at 
different  points  in  the  training  program  to  allow  for  a  probability  statement 
of  pass-fail  in  any  one  of  the  three  training  pipelines.  These  prediction 
equations  were  based  upon  multiple  regression  analyses. 

It  would  appear  likely  that  a  similar  approach  could  be  developed  for  each 
MOS  or  for  each  category  of  MOS.  Project  A,  presently  being  sponsored  by  the 
Army  Research  Institute  (Hoffman  &  Ford,  1986}  has  already  completed  such  a 
categorization  of  MOS.  The  development  of  such  an  MOS  assignment  system  would 
require  the  development  of  a  series  of  multiple  regression  equations  in  which 
both  the  primary  motivational  scales  and  the  ASVAB  scales  are  considered  for 
optimum  weighting.  Given  the  state  of  art  of  computer  systems  it  is  clear 
that  these  equations  could  be  updated  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  operational 
use  of  such  a  system  would  entail  the  career  advisor  having  available  a  set  of 
MOS  assignment  (predictor)  equations  with  which  he  could  advise  a  soldier  as 
to  the  MOS  most  appropriate  given  all  the  other  constraints  that  might  be 
impinging  on  the  decision  at  the  time.  This  decision  might  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  enlistment  or  later  in  which  a  change  of  MOS  is  being 
considered. 


A  ••cond  ar««  of  rtsft«rch  that  d«s«rv*s  cons ld«r«t Ion  !•  that  of  training 
intarvantion.  Vhila  this  araa  is  not  as  claar  as  tha  NOS  assignnant  araa  it 
may  hava  important  implications.  Basically  tha  training  intarvantion  approach 
vould  involve  tha  identifying  of  a  soldier  who  is  perceived  by  tha  hrmy  as 
being  highly  desirable  but.  because  of  mismatches  between  primary  motivations 
of  competency  and/or  control  and  those  required  in  his  or  her  J<^»  is 
considering  not  to  reenlist.  Can  the  perception  of  competency  and  control  be 
enhanced  through  a  training  intervention  similar  to  that  of  training  an 
individual  to  enhance  their  self  esteem?  If  such  training  can  in  fact  be 
developed,  the  Army  %iould  increase  its  flexibility  of  NOS  assignment  and 
increase  the  retention  rate. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  present  study  the  first 
administration  was  probably  taken  more  conscientiously  throughout  by  the 
sample  of  enlistees.  Because  of  the  constraints  of  time,  the  second 
administration  was  taken  either  the  next  day  or  the  same  day.  In  our  opinion, 
subjecting  individuals  to  two  lengthy  administrations  so  close  together  in 
time  may  have  introduced  uncontrolled  sources  of  error  into  the  data  because 
their  reponses  on  the  second  administration  may  have  been  less  thoughtful  than 
on  the  first  administration.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  increased  variability 
from  the  second  exposure  and  slightly  lower  mean  score.  It  is  expected  that 
based  on  the  high  alpha  coefficients  for  the  first  day.  higher  test/retest 
reliabilities  could  be  expected  if  either  a  slightly  shorter  testing  time  or 
more  widely  spaced  second  administrations  were  employed  in  Phase  IZ.  This  we 
hope  to  accomplish. 

It  was  observed  during  the  interviews  that  a  consistent  complaint  was  from 
the  air  crew  maintenance  MOS.  This  NOS  contained  a  large  number  of  people  who 
had  gone  through  a  rather  rigorous  training  program  which  in  their  opinion  was 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  job  they  were  assigned.  They  were  disgruntled  and 
were  opting  to  get  out  on  that  basis.  Several  of  these  people  were,  in  fact, 
at  the  top  of  their  classes  and  during  the  interview  it  was  observed  that 
these  people  were  competent  and  felt  in  control  of  what  they  were  doing  but 
because  the  nature  of  what  they  were  doing  was  <iissatisfying  to  them,  were 
electing  to  get  out.  Because  it  was  necessary  to  group  individuals  from 
different  HOS's.  even,  though  both  competency  and  control  could  be  expected  to 
interact  with  different  MOS's.  it  is  possible  that  correlation  coefficients 
could  have  been  higher  in  this  study  if  there  were  a  rational  way  to  covary 
these  factors.  Ve  hope  to  make  this  prospect  a  part  of  the  Phase  II  work.  It 
is  possible  that  differences  in  ASVAB  or  motivational  test  scores  between  the 
staying  versus  completion  groups  which  are  negative  (the  *better"  opt  to 
leave)  may  signal  the  requirement  of  interventions  by  U.  S.  Army  in  specific 
NOS's. 
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MOTIVATIONAL  SCALES  DEVELOPMENT  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 


This  appendix  provides  documentation  of  the  procedures  used  to 
construct  the  global  and  domain-specific,  trait  and  state  competence  and  control 
scales  (Scales  1  though  8)  included  in  the  Army  Retention  Survey.  Also  included  is 
a  description  of  the  development  procedures  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
importance  rating  scale  (Scale  9)  and  the  job  satisfaction  scale  (Scale  10).  In 
general,  these  procedures  consisted  of  reviewing  available  measures  of  the 
constructs  of  items,  selecting  items  that  tapped  these  constructs,  revising  or 
adapting  items  as  necessary,  and  writing  new  items  as  appropriate.  The  following 
sections  describe  the  particular  existing  measures  that  were  used  in  the  scale 
development  process  for  each  of  the  classes  of  scales  in  the  survey.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a*  I  scales  were  scored  such  that  high  scores  indicated  high  competence, 
control,  importance,  or  satisfaction.  Negatively  expressed  items  were  reversed  in 
the  scoring  procedure. 


Motivational  Scales 


Control  measures.  Items  for  the  global  and  domain-specific  versions  of 
the  control  scales  were  adapted  from  the  following  existing  measures: 

0  Diamond’s  (1985)  Career  Maturity  Assessment  Scale 
0  Spielberger's  (1983)  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory 
0  Rotter's  (1966)  Internal-External  Scale 
0  Bialer's  (1961)  Locus  of  Control  Questionnaire 
0  Crandall,  Katkowvsky,  and  Crandall's  (1965)  Intellectual 
Achievement  Responsibility  Questionnaire 
0  Dean's  (1969)  Alienation  Scale  (s) 

0  James'  (1957)  Internal-External  Locus  of  Control  Scale 
0  Nowicki  and  Strickland's  (1973)  Locus  of  Control  Scale 
0  Reid  and  Ware's  (1974)  Three-Factor  Internal-External 
Scale 

0  Jones'  (1955)  Pensacola  Z-Survey 

Items  from  these  scales  were  reviewed  with  respect  to  whether  they  tapped  the 
defined  underlying  constructs  and  where  appropriate,  separate  global  and  domain- 
specific  (job-related)  versions  were  created.  Additional  items  were  generated 
such  that  at  least  ten  times  per  the  three  defined  constructs  for  the  control 
dimension  were  available.  Trait  vs.  state  versions  of  the  global  and  domain- 
specific  scales  were  developed  to  contain  the  same  items,  but  with  different 
directions  to  reflect  how  subjects  generally  felt  vs.  felt  right  now,  respectively. 

Competence  measures.  As  with  the  control  measures,  items  for  the 
global  and  domain-specific  scales  were  adpated  from  items  contained  in  a  number 
of  existing  measures.  These  measures  included: 

0  Coopersmith's  (1967)  Self-Evaluation  Inventory 
0  Reosenberg's  (1965)  Self  Esteem  Scale 
0  Harter's  (1978)  Adolescent  Competence  Scale 
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o  Harter's  (1982)  Concerns  Scale 
o  Harter's  (1984)  Social  Support  Scale 
0  McCombs'  (1983)  Seli-Efficacy  Scale 
0  McCombs'  (1983)  Motivational  Skills  Testing  Battery 
o  Martin's  (1968)  Self  Perception  Inventory 
o  Diamond's  (1983)  Career  Maturity  Assessment  Scale 
0  Spielberger's  (1983)  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory 

In  the  process  similar  to  that  used  with  the  control  measures,  items  from  the 
preceding  scales  were  reviewed  in  light  of  their  conceptual  relationships  with  the 
underlying  constructs  of  interest.  Separate  global  and  domain-specific  versions 
were  created,  and  additional  items  generated  to  insure  that  there  were  at  least 
ten  items  per  the  four  defined  constructs  for  the  competence  dimension.  Again, 
trait  and  state  versions  were  developed  to  contain  the  same  items,  but  with 
differential  trait  vs.  state  directions. 

Importance  measures.  Items  for  this  scale  were  selected  from  the 
What's  important  to  Me  measure  that  is  part  of  McCombs'  <1983)  Motivational 
Skills  Testing  Battery  that  has  been  used  in  research  with  Air  Force  Trainees 
<McCombs,  1982).  The  selection  criterion  was  one  in  which  items  that  were 
conceptually  related  to  the  importance  of  being  competent  and  the  importance  of 
being  in  control  were  identified.  A  trait  response  format  was  then  used  for  the 
resulting  30-item  scale. 

Job  satisfaction  measure.  Items  from  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  (Weis,  Dawis,  England,  <5c  Lofquist,  1967)  were  selected  that  were 
part  of  six  of  20  subscales.  The  specific  subscales  were  ability  utilization, 
achievement,  advancement,  creativity,  recognition,  and  responsibility.  Each  of 
these  subscales  has  five  items,  resulting  in  a  30-item  job  satisfaction  measure 
with  established  reliability  and  validity.  The  subscales  chosen  were  those  that 
were  conceptually  related  to  .the  competence  and  control  constructs.  The 
response  format  of  the  original  questionnaire  was  maintained,  with  slight 
modifications  made  to  the  directions  such  that  they  matched  other  scales  in  the 
battery. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  Army  Retention  Survey  which  includes  the  scales 
described  here  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  D: 

ARMY  RETENTION  SURVEY 


army  retention  survey 


Purpose  of  Survey 

The  Essex  Corporation  in  Orlando  {under  contract  to  the  Army  Research 
Institute)  has  been  asked  to  help  the  Army  identify  reasons  why  good  soldiers  leave 
the  Army— don't  re-enlist— and  why  good  soldiers  decide  to  stay.  It  is  critical  to 
our  national  defense  that  alt  branches  of  the  military  service  keep  as  many  of 
their  good  people  as  possible.  The  Army,  in  particular,  is  concerned  about  what 
they  can  do  to  motivate  more  good  soldiers  to  re-enlist  and  stay  in  the  Army.  So, 
you  are  part  of  a  very  important  project. 

What  you'll  be  asked  to  do  today  is  to  fill  out  some  questionnaires  that 
ask  you  about  your  attitudes  and  feelings  related  to  why  you  may  have  decided  to 
re-enlist  or  not  re-enlist  in  the  Army.  The  results  of  these  questionnaires  will  be 
kept  completely  confidential.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  on  this  project. 

General  Directions  for  Survey 

This  survey  includes  1'/  separate  questionnaires.  Each  questionnaire  has 
its  own  directions.  Before  beginning  each  questionnaire,  it  is  important  for  you  to 
read  the  directions  carefully  to  be  sure  you  understand  how  you  are  to  respond. 
Once  you  begin  each  questionnaire,  read  each  item  carefully.  Do  not  take  too 
much  time  on  any  one  question}  your  first  response  is  usually  the  best.  Please 
answer  each  and  every  question.  Please  be  honest  about  your  answers.  Only  with 
your  honest  answers  can  this  survey  be  used  to  help  other  soldidrs  in  the  Army. 

You  will  sec  some  of  the  same  items  on  more  than  one  questionnaire. 
The  directions  for  responding  to  these  items  will  be  different,  however.  That  is 
why  it  is  extremely  Important  that  you  read  the  directions  carefully  before  you 
begin.  When  you  finish  each  questionnaire,  go  on  to  the  next  one.  When  you  have 
finished  all  question!. aircs  in  this  survey,  notify  the  proctor. 


- ; -  NOTE - 

Public  Law  93-573,  called  the  Privacy  Act  ot  I97i»,  requires  that  you  be 
informed  ot  the  purpose  and  uses  to  be  made  ot  the  information  that  is 
collected.  The  Dcp.irtment  ot  the  Army  may  collect  information  requested 
in  the  Army  Retention  Survey  under  the  authority  ot  10  United  States  Code 
137. 

Providing  information  in  tliis  survey  is  volunt.iry.  Pailure  to  respond  to  aity 
particular  questions  will  not  result  in  any  penalty  for  the  respondent.  The 
information  collected  in  this  svirvey  will  be  used  to  evaluate  and  improve 
military  personnel  .tnd  retention  policies.  The  iitforination  will  be  used  for 
lese.trch  .nnd  .inalysis  pirrposes  only.  The  Army  Research  Institute,  under 
guidance  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  St.tff  for  I’ersonitcl,  has  primary  research 
and  analysis  responsibility. 
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ARMY  RETENTION  SURVEY 


Background  Intormation 


Today's Oatc: _ _  Social  Security  ft _ 

Sex; _ _  Grade:  ______________ 

Length  of  stay  In  Army: _  Last  grade  completed  in  school; __ 

Primary  MOS; _  Duty  MOS: _ 

Which  term  of  enlistment  arc  you  now  serving?  L’lease  circle  one) 

a.  1st  enlistment 

b.  2nd  enlistment 

c.  3rd  or  later  enlistment 

What  is  tlws  term  of  your  current  enlistment?  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  2  years 

b.  3  years 

c.  4  years  or  longer 

How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  duty  MOS?  _ 

Have  you  made  a  re-enlistment  decision?  Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

If  yes,  what  is  your  decision?  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  To  re-enlist  for  the  same  MOS 

b.  To  re-enlist  for  a  different  MOS 

c.  To  not  re-enlist 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (GLOBAL) 

(Trait  Form) 


Directions: 

A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which  |^eople  have 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  and  evaluations  of  themselves. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Read  each  statement 
carefully  and  then  circle  the  answer  that  best  describes  how 
you  generally  feel. 


1.  I  make  my  own  decisions. 


2  3  4 


2.  I  feel  confused  about  what's  going  to  happen  to  me. 


2  3  4 


3.  When  unfortunate  things  happen  to  me  it  is  due  to  bad  luck. 


2  3  4 


4.  I  am  indecisive. 


2  3  4 


3.  My  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  that  1  make. 

6,  Trusting  to  fate  is  not  as  good  as  making  a  decision  to  take 
a  definite  course  of  action. 


2  3  4 

2  3  4 


7.  Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work;  iuck  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

8.  When  I  make  plans,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  make  them  work. 

9.  In  my  case,  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
luck. 


2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 


10.  I  make  decisions  easily. 

11.  In  much  of  life,  I  am  a  victim  of  forces  I  can  neither’ understand 
nor  control. 

1 2.  By  taking  an  active  part  in  my  life  decisions,  1  can  control  most 
events. 


2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 


13.  Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  arc 
controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

14.  There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 

13.  Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  low  ability,  lack  of  effort, 
laziness,  or  all  three. 


2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 
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SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (GLOBAL)  (Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


I 


U. 

17. 

18. 
IS. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

23. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


1  have  little  influence  over  tlw  things  that  happen  to  me. 

My  successes  and  failures  arc  my  own  doing. 

I  have  little  control  over  the  direction  my  life  is  talcing. 

I  can  get  people  to  do  what  I  ask. 

I  can  succeed  at  most  things  if  I  try  hard  enough. 

We  might  just  as  well  make  many  of  our  decisions  by  flipping  a 
coin. 

I  don't  believe  a  person  can  really  be  a  master  of  his  fate. 

I  can  figure  out  problems  tl>at  other  people  Ivivc  trouble  with. 

I  feel  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  tlie  direction  my  life  is 
taking. 

1  believe  that  being  smart  has  more  to  do  with  success  tlian  being 
lucky. 

I  feel  I  can  control  what  I  am  doing. 

Being  a  success  is  mostly  a  matter  of  hard  work.  , 

I  impulsively  do  things  .which  I  know  I  should  not  do. 

People  don't  realize  how  much  they  personally  determine  their 
own  outcomes. 

I  don't  depend  on  luck  when  I  decide  to  do  something. 
Self-regulation  of  one's  betvivior  is  always  possible. 

I  can  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

I  am  a  self-sufficient  person. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  have  opinions  about  issues  over  which  I  have 
no  control. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
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S£LF-CONTROL/INTtRNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  <OLOOAL)  (Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


•ai 

^  o 

V  v" 
\  ^ 
«»  p 

35.  I  look  lor  new  ways  to  solve  problems.  ;  2  3 

36.  1  led  more  comfortable  when  I  use  tried-and-true  methods  to 

solve  problems.  [  2  3 

37.  I  try  to  be  creative  in  my  approach  to  things.  I  2  3 

38.  I  like  to  plan  and  prepare  for  my  future.  I  2  3 

39.  Once  1  decide  to  do  something,  1  can  carry  i  Mhrough.  1  2  3 

40.  I  believe  I  am  responsible  for  myself. 


2  3 


SCLF-EfFICACY/SCLF-WORTH  JUDGMENTS  <GLODAL) 

(Trait  1'orm) 


Directions; 

A  number  of  statements  arc  given  below  which  jjcoplc  have 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  and  evaluations  of  themselves. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Read  each  statement 
carefully  and  then  circle  the  answer  that  bc.«;t  describes  how 
you  generally  feel. 


1.  I  keep  working  on  difficult  things  even  when  I  believe  they  might 
be  hopeless. 

2.  I  know  how  to  go  after  what  I  want. 

3.  Even  when  I  make  decisions,  I  am  not  sure  they  are  the  right  ones. 

4.  I  don't  have  much  confidence  In  my  abilities. 

5.  I  don't  believe  I'm  overestimating  or  underestimating  my  abilities. 

6.  I  like  to  be  sure  I  will  be  able  to  do  something  well  before  I  even 
try  doing  It. 

7.  I  feel  that  I  have  failed  more  than  the  average  person. 

3.  I  feel  satisfied  with  myself. 

9.  I  feel  like  a  failure. 

10.  I  lack  self-confidence. 

11.  1  feel  inadequate.  ^ 

12.  I  feel  self-confident.  . 

13.  I'm  pretty  sure  of  myself. 

14.  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  myself. 

13.  I  feel  1  am  a  person  of  worth. 

16.  I  am  able  to  do  things  better  than  most  people. 

17.  I  seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others  around 
me. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
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SELF^FFICACY/SELf-WORTH  aUOGNHI NTS  (CLODAL)  (Continued) 

(Tf^itForm) 


% 

'  \ 


o  ^ 


I  like  tlw;  kind  of  person  I  am. 

I  think  I  am  intelligent. 

I  am  proud  of  iny  skills  and  abilities. 

I  am  happy  with  myself  cnost  of  the  time. 

I  am  able  to  do  most  things  as  well  as  other  people. 

I  can  do  just  about  anything  I  set  my  mind  to  do. 

When  things  don't  go  well,  1  don't  give  up  because  I  know  I  can 
reach  my  goal  eventually. 

I  am  not  confident  in  my  ability  to  succeed  at  whatever  I  try  to 
do. 

1  feel  like  1  am  In  control  of  my  life. 

I  feel  competent. 

When  I  am  feeling  worried,  there  is  little  I  can  do  or  think  to 
change  my  feelings. 

1  feel  f  am  a  person  of  worth,  and  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with 
others. 

I  am  inclined  to  (eel  that  I  am  a  failure. 

I  take  a  positive  attitude  toward  myself. 

I  wish  I  could  have  more  respect  for  myself. 

1  feel  disappointed  with  myself. 

1  often  fail  to  do  things  as  well  as  1  would  like. 

When  1  set  a  goal,  1  usually  meet  it. 

Even  though  there  are  things  I  can't  do  well,  I  believe  in  myself. 


i 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


SELF-EFFICACY/SCLF-WORTH  JUDGMENTS  (GLOEAL)  (Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


When  things  go  wrong,  I  atn  good  at  making  them  right  again.  1  2 

I  handle  my  problems  very  well.  1  2 

For  me,  anything  is  possible  il  I  believe  in  myself.  1  2 

I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  do  things  as  well  as  others.  1  2 

I  know  how  to  go  after  what  I  want.  I  2 

I  am  self-sufficient.  I  2 

I  have  some  faults  but  they  don't  bother  me.  1  2 

I  don't  care  what  other  people  think  of  me.  1  2 

I  profit  from  any  past  mistakes  I  have  made.  1  2 

1  am  a  worthwhile  person.  1  2 

I  don't  put  off  things  until  later..  1  2 

I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  learning  about  things.  1  2 

When  faced  with  a  difficult  problem,  1  know  I  can  solve  it  if  1  try.  1  2 

To  keep  feeling  good  about  myself,  I  need  to  get  a  lot  done  and  do 

it  well.  1  2 


3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4  - 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 


SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (DOMAIN-SPECIFIC) 

(Trait  Form) 


Directions: 


A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which  people  have  ^ 

used  to  describe  their  beliefs  about  their  jobs  and  evaluations  ^ 

of  themselves  on  their  jobs.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  %  ^ 

answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then  circle  the  *'•/•  V  o 

answer  that  best  describes  how  you  generally  feel.  •  % 

^  ^ 


1.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  luck  and  knowing  the 
right  people. 

2.  Getting  promoted  depends  on  how  much  ability  you  show  on  the 
job. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I  work  and  the 
promotions/successes  I  get. 

4.  When  someone  criticizes  my  performance  at  work,  I  feel  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 

3.  I  believe  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  in  my  career. 

6.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  on-the-job  decisions  without  asking 
someone  first. 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 


7.  When  I  am  rewarded  for  my  performance,  it  is  because  I  deserved 
It. 


12  3  4 


8.  I  believe  I  can  change  things  I  don’t  like  about  my  job. 

9.  Job  promotions  come  if  your  supervisor  likes  you,  not  because  of 
the  work  you  do. 

10.  It  is  frightening  to  have  a  lot  of  job  responsibility. 

11.  There  is  little  or  nothing  I  <’ sn  do  to  change  the  negative  things 
about  my  job. 

12.  There  is  little  chance  for  promotion  on  the  job  unless  a  person 
gets  a  break. 

13.  My  job  is  so  regimented,  there's  not  much  room  for  personal 
choice. 

14.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  being  lucky  enough  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (DOMAlN-SPEaFIC)  (Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


It's  not  who  you  know  but  what  you  know  that  really  counts  in 
getting  ahead. 

When  I  look  at  it  carefully  I  realize  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have 
any  really  important  influence  over  what  happens  to  me  in  the 
military. 

When  I  get  a  good  job,  it  is  a  direct  result  of  my  own  ability 
and/or  motivation. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


I  enjoy  having  to  rely  on  myself  to  solve  problems  in  my  job. 

If  I  have  a  problem  related  to  work,  I  can  usually  solve  it  myself. 

I  am  responsible  for  most  of  the  problems  I  have  on  the  job. 

When  I  don't  perform  well  on  the  job,  it's  because  I  didn't  try  hard 
enough. 

My  successes  at  work  are  mostly  due  to  my  ability. 

Getting  ahead  on  the  job  depends  on  other  people  liking  you. 

Positive  things  that  happen  at  work  are  mostly  a  matter  of 
chance. 

If  people  want  good  opportunities  in  their  career,  they  have  to 
depend  on  luck. 

When  I  complete  a  job  more  quickly  than  others,  it's  because  I  am 
more  capable  than  most  people. 

Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  gets  people  the  good 
jobs. 

If  I  fail  to  do  something  well,  it's  because  the  task  was  too 
difficult. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


The  bad  performance  ratings  I've  gotten  are  due  to  unfair 
supervisors. 

Most  decisions  about  how  well  I  do  my  job  are  made  by  people  I 
respect. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 


SELF-EFFICACY/SELF- WORTH  JUDGMENT  (DOMAIN-SPECIFIC) 

(Trait  Form) 


Directions! 


A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which  people  have 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  about  their  jobs  and  evaluations 
of  themselves  on  their  jobs.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then  circle  the 
answer  that  best  describes  how  you  generally  feel. 


1.  It  upsets  me  when  others  expect  too  much  of  me  on  the  job. 

2.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  stay  motivated  on  my  job. 

3.  The  kind  of  work  that  appeals  to  me  most  is  work  I'm  not 
qualified  to  do. 

4.  My  abilities  are  strong  in  the  occupational  areas  I'm  interested 
in. 

5.  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can  on  my  job. 

6.  I  feel  I  made  the  wrong  choice  in  my  occupation. 

7.  I  have  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  to  do  well  in  my  job. 

8.  I  cannot  complete  my  job  tasks  as  quickly  as  others. 

9.  I  often  have  trouble  organizing  my  work  so  that  I  can  get 

everything  done.  , 

10.  I  feel  competent  at  my  job. 

11.  I  feel  I'm  not  very  productive  in  my  work. 

< 

12.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  dedicated  worker. 

13.  lam  capable  of  doing  my  job  well. 

14.  I  have  failed  to  do  as  well  at  my  job  as  others. 

13.  I  can  easily  adapt  to  new  requirements  on  my  job. 

16.  I  accept  my  mistakes  or  poor  performance  on  the  job. 

17.  When  faced  with  a  difficult  jsroblcm  at  work,  I  know  I  can  solve  It 
if  I  try. 
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SELF-EFFICACY/SELF-WORTH  JUDGMENT  (DOMAIN -SPECIFIC) ^Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


V  q. 
^  * 


9 


To  keep  feeling  good  about  myself  on  the  job.  I  need  to  get  a  lot 
done  and  do  it  well. 

Facing  an  unexpected  problem  or  situation  at  work  doesn't  bother 
me  a  lot. 

I  feel  stupid  when  I  don't  understand  something  about  my  job. 

I  am  satisfied  with  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

I  feel  confident  I  can  perform  most  tasks  required  of  me  on  my 
job. 

I  know  how  to  accomplish  the  jobs  I  have  to  do. 

I  like  the  way  1  handle  my  job  responsibilities. 

I  feel  disappointed  with  my  performance  on  the  job. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  adjust  to  changes  in  my  job  tasks  and 
responsibilities. 

I  feel  I  can  handle  any  difficult  situation  that  comes  up  at  work. 

I  lack  confidence  in  my  ability  to  perform  well  in  my  job. 

I  feel  1  am  a  person  of  value  to  my  professional  field. 

I  am  confident  of  my  ability  to  succeed  in  my  job. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  I  handle  difficult  problems  at  work. 

1  lack  confidence  in  my  ability  to  be  successful  at  new  kinds  of  job 
tasks. 

If  difficult  problems  come  up  at  work,  I  don't  believe  I  can  handle 
them  as  well  as  other  people 

I  have  the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  that  are  important  in  my 
job. 
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SELf-EFFICACY/SELF-WORTH  JUDGMENT  <DOMAIN-SPEaFtC)  (Continued) 

(Trait  Form) 


4.  ^ 


%■.  \ 


35.  I  am  happy  with  the  job  skills  and  capabilities  that  1  have. 

36.  I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  perform  my  job  as  well  as  others. 

37.  I  believe  in  myself  even  when  I  make  mistakes  in  my  job. 

3S.  I  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

39.  1  know  the  steps  I  have  to  take  get  ahead  in  my  job. 

40.  I  learn  from  the  mistakes  I  make  in  my  job. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  « 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 


SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (CLOBAL) 

(State  Form) 


I 


Directions; 

A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  whid;  people  have 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  and  evaluations  of  themselves. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Read  each  statement 
carefully  and  then  circle  the  answer  that  best  describes  how 
true  each  statement  is  for  you,  right  now,  at  this  moment. 


I.  I  make  my  own  decisions. 


2  3  4 


2.  I  feel  confused  about  what's  going  to  happen  to  me. 


2  3  4 


3.  When  unfortunate  things  happen  to  me  it  is  due  to  bad  luck. 


2  3  4 


4.  I  am  indecisive. 

3.  My  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  that  I  make. 

Trusting  to  fate  is  not  as  good  as  making  a  decision  to  take 
a  definite  course  of  action. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


7.  Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work;  luck  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 


2  3  4 


8.  When  I  make  plans,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  make  them  work. 

9.  In  my  case,  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
luck. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 


10.  I  make  decisions  easily.  12  3  4 

1 1.  In  much  of  life,  I  am  a  victim  of  forces  I  can  neither  understand 

nor  control.  12  3  4 


12.  By  taking  an  active  part  in  my  life  decisions,  I  can  control  most 
events. 


i. 


3 


4 


13.  Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  are 
controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

1 4.  There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 

13.  Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  low  ability,  lack  of  effort, 
laziness,  or  all  three. 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

20. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
30. 


SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (CLOBAL)  (Continued) 

(State  Form) 


I  have  little  influence  over  the  things  that  happen  to  me. 

My  successes  and  failures  are  my  own  doing. 

I  have  little  control  over  the  direction  my  life  is  taking. 

I  can  get  people  to  do  what  I  ask. 

I  can  succeed  at  most  things  if  I  try  hard  enough. 

We  might  just  as  well  make  many  of  our  decisions  by  flipping  a 
coin. 

I  don't  believe  a  person  can  really  be  a  master  of  his  fate. 

I  can  figure  out  problems  that  other  people  have  trouble  with. 

I  feel  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the  direction  my  life  is 
taking. 

I  believe  that  being  smart  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  being 
lucky. 

t. 

I  feel  I  can  control  what  I  am  doing. 

Being  a  success  is  mostly  a  matter  of  hard  work. 

I  impulsively  do  things  which  I  know  I  should  not  do. 

People  don't  realize  how  much  they  personally  determine  their 
own  outcomes. 

1  don't  depend  on  luck  when  I  decide  to  do  something. 
Self-regulation  of  one's  behavior  is  always  possible. 

I  can  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

I  am  a  self-sufficient  person. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  have  opinions  about  issues  over  which  I  have 
no  control. 


1  2  3  « 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 


i 
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SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  {GLOBAL)  ^Continued) 

(State  Form) 


I  t 


'ft  ^  ^ 
^  \  ^ 


3^.  I  look  for  new  ways  to  solve  problems. 

36.  I  feel  more  comfortable  when  I  use  tried-and-true  methods  to 
solve  problems. 

37.  I  try  to  be  creative  In  my  approach  to  things. 

38.  I  like  to  plan  and  prepare  for  my  future. 

39.  Once  I  decide  to  do  something,  I  can  carry  it  through. 

40.  I  believe  I  am  responsible  for  myself. 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 


12  3  4 


SELF-EFFICACY/SELF-WORTH  JUDGMENTS  <CLOBAL) 

(Store  Form) 


Directions: 

A  number  ol  statements  are  given  below  whici:  |)oopic  luve 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  and  evaluations  of  themselves. 
There  are  no  right  or  wong  answers.  Read  each  statement 
carefully  and  thm  circle  the  answer  that  best  describes  how 
true  ea<^  statement  is  for  you,  right  now,  at  this  moment. 


1.  I  keep  working  on  difficult  things  even  when  t  believe  tlH:y  might 
be  hopeless. 

2.  I  know  how  to  go  after  wlvit  I  want. 

3.  Even  when  I  make  decisions,  I  am  not  sure  tltey  are  tl>e  right  ones. 
U.  I  don't  luvc  much  confidence  in  my  abilities. 

5.  I  don't  believe  I'tn  overestimating  or  underestimating  my  abilities. 

d.  I  like  to  be  sure  I  will  be  able  to  do  something  well  before  I  even 
try  doing  It. 

7.  I  feel  that  I  have  failed  more  tlvin  the  average  person. 

8.  I  feel  satisfied  with  myself. 

9.  I  feel  like  a  failure. 

10.  I  lack  self-confidence. 

11.  I  feel  inadequate. 

12.  I  feel  self-confident. 

1  3.  I'm  pretty  sure  of  myself. 

1 4.  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  myself. 

1 3.  1  feel  1  am  a  person  of  worth. 

16.  I  am  able  to  do  things  better  tivan  most  people. 

17.  I  seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others  around 
me. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 


> 


i 


5! 


5- 


.NV 
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IS. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2<». 

25. 

26. 
27. 
2S. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
3<f. 

35. 

36. 


SEUF-EFFICACY/SULF-WORTH  3UOCMENTS  (GLOOAL)  (Continued) 

(State  Form) 


1  like  tlie  kind  o(  person  I  am. 

I  think  I  am  intelligent. 

I  am  proud  of  my  skills  and  .ibilitics. 

I  am  happy  with  myself  most  of  tiK  time. 

1  am  able  to  do  most  things  as  well  as  otln^r  people. 

1  can  do  just  about  anything  I  set  my  mind  to  do. 

When  things  don't  go  well,  I  don't  give  up  because  1  know  1  can 
reach  my  goal  eventually. 

I  a;n  not  confident  in  my  ability  to  succeed  at  whatever  I  try  to 
do. 

I  feel  like  1  am  in  control  of  my  life. 

1  feel  competent. 

When  I  am  feeling  worried,  there  is  little  I  can  do  or  think  to 
change  my  feelings. 

I  feel  I  am  a  person  of  worth,  and  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with 
others. 

1  am  inclined  to  feel  that  I  am  a  failure. 

1  take  a  positive  attitude  toward  myself. 

1  wish  I  could  have  more  respect  for  myself. 

1  feel  disappointed  with  myself. 

1  often  fail  to  do  things  as  well  as  I  would  like. 

When  I  set  a  goal,  i  usually  meet  it. 

Even  though  tlwre  arc  things  I  can't  do  well,  I  believe  in  myself. 


2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 

2  3ft 

2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 

2  3ft 

2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
2  3ft 
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SELF-EFFICACY/SCLF-WORTH  JUDGMENTS«:L0DAL)  <Contlnucd) 

(State  Form) 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


When  things  go  wrong,  t  am  good  at  making  them  right  again. 

I  handle  my  problems  very  well. 

For  me,  .mything  is  possible  if  1  believe  in  myself. 

I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  do  things  as  well  as  others. 

I  know  how  to  go  after  what  I  want. 

I  am  self-sufficient. 

I  have  some  faults  but  they  don't  botlicr  me. 

I  don't  care  what  other  people  think  of  me. 

I  profit  from  any  past  mistakes  I  have  made. 

I  am  a  worthwhile  person. 

I  don't  put  off  things  until  later. 

I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  learning  about  things. 

When  faced  with  a  difficult  problem,  I  know  I  can  solve  it  if  I  try. 

♦ 

To  keep  feeling  good  about  myself,  I  need  to  get  a  lot  done  and  do 
it  well. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 


I 
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SELF-CONTROL/INTCRNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (DOMAIN-SPECIFIC) 

(State  Form) 


Directions: 


A  number  of  statements  arc  given  below  which  ixiople  luive 
used  to  describe  their  beliefs  about  their  jobs  and  evaluations 
of  themselves  on  their  jobs.  There  arc  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then  circle  the 
answer  tliat  best  describes  how  true  each  statement  is  for  you, 
right  now,  at  this  moment. 


/. 

° 

7J,  'i,  0 

o 


1.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  luck  and  knowing  the 
right  people. 

2.  Getting  promoted  depends  on  how  much  ability  you  show  on  the 
job. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I  work  and  the 
promotions/successcs  I  get, 

4.  When  someone  criticizes  my  performance  at  work,  1  feel  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 

5.  I  believe  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  in  my  career. 

6.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  on-the-job  decisions  without  asking 
someone  first. 

7.  When  I  am  rewarded  for  my  performance,  it  is  because  I  deserved 
it. 

5.  I  believe  I  can  change  things  1  don't  like  about  my  job. 

9.  Job  promotions  come  if  your  supervisor  likes  you,  not  because  of 
the  work  you  do. 

10.  It  is  frightening  to  have  a  lot  of  job  responsibility. 

11.  There  is  little  or  nothing  I  can  do  to  change  the  negative  things 
about  my  job. 

12.  There  is  little  chance  for  promotion  on  the  job  unless  a  person 
gets  a  break. 

13.  My  job  is  so  regimented,  there's  not  much  room  for  personal 
choice. 

14.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  being  lucky  enough  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  riglit  time. 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


2  3  4 


3  4 


2  3  4 


SELF-CONTROL/INTERNAL  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  (DOMAIN-SPECIFIC)  (Continued) 

estate  Form)' 

%  \ 

W  f,.  \ 

<'  •<>  ■?. 


15.  It's  not  who  you  know  but  what  you  know  tlwt  really  counts  in 
getting  ahead. 

16.  When  I  look  at  it  carefully  I  realize  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have 
any  really  important  influence  over  what  happens  to  me  in  the 
military. 

17.  When  I  get  a  good  job,  it  is  n  direct  result  of  my  own  obility 
and/or  motivation. 

IS.  I  enjoy  having  to  rely  on  myself  to  solve  problems  in  my  job. 

19.  If  I  have  a  problem  related  to  work,  I  can  usually  solve  it  tnyscif. 

20.  1  am  responsible  for  most  of  the  problems  I  have  on  the  job. 

21.  When  I  don't  perform  well  on  the  job,  it's  because  I  didn't  try  hard 
enough. 

22.  My  successes  at  work  are  mostly  due  to  my  ability. 


2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


23.  Getting  ahead  on  the  job  depends  on  other  people  liking  you. 

24.  Positive  things  that  happen  at  work  arc  mostly  a  matter  of 
chance. 


2  3 

2  3 


25.  If  people  want  good  opportunities  in  their  career,  they  have  to 
depend  on  luck. 

26.  When  1  complete  a  job  more  quickly  than  others,  it's  because  I  am 
more  capable  than  most  people. 

27.  Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  gets  people  the  good 
jobs. 

2S.  If  I  fail  to  do  something  well,  it's  because  the  task  was  too 
difficult. 

29.  The  bad  performance  ratings  I've  gotten  are  due  to  unfair 
supervisors. 

30.  Most  decisions  about  how  well  I  do  my  job  are  made  by  people  I 
respect. 


1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 


4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


SELF-EFFICACY/SULF-WOUTH  JUOCMENT  (DO  MAIN -SPECIFIC) 

(State  FornO 


Directions; 

A  number  of  statements  are  (•ivun  below  which  people  have 

used  to  describe  their  beliefs  about  their  jobs  and  evaluations  f, 

of  themselves  on  their  jobs.  Tlicre  are  no  right  or  wrong  ^ 

answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  t^  '  circle  the  a* 

answer  tliat  best  describes  how  true  each  statement  is  for  you,  ^  %< 

right  now,  at  this  moment.  ^  *}$ 


1.  It  upsets  me  when  others  expect  too  much  of  me  on  the  job. 

2.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  s-tay  motivated  on  tny  job. 

3.  The  kind  of  work  that  appeals  to  mo  most  is  work  I'm  not 
qualified  to  do. 

4.  My  abilities  are  strong  in  the  occupational  areas  I'm  interested 
in. 

5.  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can  on  my  job. 

6.  I  feel  I  made  the  wrong  choice  in  my  occupation. 

7.  I  have  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  to  do  well  in  my  job. 

8.  I  cannot  complete  my  job  tasks  as  quickly  as  others. 

9.  I  often  have  trouble  organizing  my  work  sc  that  I  can  get 
everything  done. 

10.  I  feel  competent  at  my  job.  ^ 

11.  1  feel  I'm  not  very  productive  in  my  work. 

12.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  dedicated  worker. 

13.  lam  capable  of  doing  my  job  well. 

14.  I  have  failed  to  do  as  well  at  my  job  as  others. 

13.  I  can  easily  adapt  to  new  requircincnts  on  my  job. 

16.  1  accept  my  mistakes  or  poor  perlonnancc  on  the  job. 

17.  When  faced  with  a  difficult  probleiri  at  work,  I  know  I  can  solve  it 
if  1  try. 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 

2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 


2  3  4 
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SELF-EFFICACY/SELF-WORTH  JUDGMENT  (DOMAIN-SPECIFIC)  (Continued) 

(State  Form) 


IS.  To  keep  feeling  good  about  myself  on  the  job,  I  need  to  get  a  lot 
done  and  do  it  well. 


12  3  4 


19.  Facing  an  unexpected  problem  or  situation  at  work  doesn't  bother 
me  a  lot. 

20.  I  feei  stupid  when  I  don't  understand  something  about  my  job. 

21.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

22.  I  feel  confident  I  can  perform  most  tasks  required  of  me  on  my 
job. 

23.  I  knov/  how  to  accomplish  the  jobs  I  have  to  do. 

24.  I  like  the  way  I  handle  my  job  responsibilities. 

25.  I  feel  disappointed  with  my  performance  on  the  job. 

26.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  adjust  to  changes  in  my  job  tasks  and 
icsponsibilities. 

27.  I  feel  I  can  handle  any  difficult  situation  that  comes  up  at  work. 

28.  I  lack  confidence  in  my  ability  to  perform  well  in  my  job. 

29.  I  feel  I  am  a  person  of  value  to  my  professional  field. 

30.  I  am  confident  of  my  ability  to  succeed  in  my  job. 

31.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  I  handle  difficult  problems  at  work. 

32.  I  lack  confidence  in  my  ability  to  be  successful  at  new  kinds  of  job 
tasks. 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 


33.  t-  .  icult  problems  come  up  at  work,  I  don't  believe  I  can  handle 

them  as  veil  as  other  people  12  3  4 

34.  I  have  the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  that  are  important  in  my 

job.  1234 


SELF-EFFICACY/SELF-WORTH  JUDCMENT  (DOMAIN  -SPECIFICXContinued) 

(State  Form) 


^  % 
V  ’i, 


'S  «« 


35.  I  am  happy  with  the  job  skills  and  capabilities  that  I  have. 

36.  I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  perform  my  job  as  well  as  others. 

37.  I  believe  in  myself  even  when  I  make  mistakes  in  my  job. 

38.  I  have  c  positive  attitude  toward  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

39.  I  know  the  steps  I  have  to  take  to  get  ahead  in  my  job. 

40.  I  learn  from  the  mistakes  I  make  in  my  job. 


WHAT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  ME 


Directions: 


A  number  of  statements  below  describe  things  people  think  are 
important  to  their  way  of  life  or  job.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  Read  each  statment  carefully  and  then  circle 
the  answer  that  best  describes  how  important  the  event 
described  in  each  statement  generally  is  for  you. 


How  often  is  it  important  to  you: 

1.  To  make  my  own  decisions  in  my  job. 

2.  To  be  able  to  change  things  1  don't  like  about  my  job. 

3.  To  have  major  responsibilities  in  my  job. 

4.  To  have  my  job  fit  into  my  personal  goals. 

5.  To  learn  new  things  in  my  job. 

6.  To  know  what's  expected  of  me  on  the  job. 

7.  To  have  feedback  from  my  supervisor  on  how  well  I'm  performing 
my  job. 

8.  To  have  specific  instructions  about  what  to  do  in  my  job. 

9.  To  work  in  an  efficient  and  well-run  organization. 

10.  To  work  toward  tangible  and  well-defined  results. 

1 1.  To  do  the  best  I  can  in  my  job. 

12.  To  get  my  work  done  on  time. 

13.  To  be  able  to  figure  out  difficult  problems. 

14.  To  have  others  respect  my  skills  and  performance. 

13.  To  have  the  supp>ort  of  my  supervisor  and  others  on  the  job, 

16.  To  have  others  think  of  me  as  competent. 

17.  To  have  others  make  major  decisions  about  what  should  be  done. 

18.  To  prove  that  I  can  do  things  well. 

19.  To  be  successful  in  life. 


'I'  O 
\  \ 


WHAT'S  IMPORTANT  TO  ME  (Continued) 


How  often  is  it  important  to  you: 

20.  To  work  on  something  difficult. 

21.  To  have  well-defined  goals  or  objectives. 

22.  To  be  practical  and  efficient. 

23.  To  continually  improve  my  abilities. 

24.  To  know  exactiy  what  I'm  trying  to  accomplish. 

23.  To  stick  with  a  problem  until  it's  solved. 

26.  To  do  new  and  different  things. 

27.  To  keep  my  goals  clearly  in  mind. 

28.  To  schedule  my  time  in  advance. 

29.  To  attain  the  highest  standard  of  work. 

30.  To  have  well  organized  work  habits. 

31.  To  do  more  than  is  expected  of  me. 

32.  To  know  exactly  what  I'm  aiming  for. 

33.  To  finish  something  once  I  start  it. 

34.  To  have  a  challenging  job  to  tackle. 

33.  To  accomplish  something  important. 

36.  To  lead  a  well  ordered  life. 

37.  To  do  things  that  are  according  to  my  own  plans. 

38.  To  do  things  I  can  have  control  over. 

39.  To  do  things  according  to  schedule. 

40.  To  be  responsible  for  my  own  successes  or  failures. 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
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DIrectionst 

A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which  people  have 
used  to  describe  how  satisfied  they  feel  about  various  aspects 
of  their  present  )ob.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then  circle  the  answer  that 
best  describes  how  satisfied  you  feel  about  the  aspect  of  your 
present  job  described  by  the  statement. 

How  satisfied  are  you  in  your  present  job  with: 


1.  The  chanM  to  try  out  some  of  my  own  ideas. 

2.  The  chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  I  do  best. 

3.  The  opportunities  for  advancement  on  this  job. 

(r.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  planning  my  work. 

3.  The  way  I  am  noticed  when  I  do  a  good  job. 

6.  Being  able  to  see  the  results  of  the  work  I  do. 

7.  The  chance  to  do  new  and  original  things  on  my  own. 

8.  The  chance  to  do  work  that  is  weil  suited  to  my  abilities. 

9.  The  chances  of  getting  ahead  bn  this  job. 

10.  The  chance  to  make  decisions  on  my  own. 

1 1.  The  way  I  get  full  credit  for  the  work  I  do. 

12.  Being  able  to  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 

13.  The  chance  to  make  use  of  my  best  abilities. 

14.  Being  able  to  do  something  worthwhile. 

15.  The  way  promotions  are  given  out  on  this  job. 

16.  The  chance  to  try  something  different. 

17.  The  recognition  I  get  for  the  work  1  do. 

18.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  others. 

19.  The  chance  to  do  something  that  makes  use  of  my  abilities. 


2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
2  3  4  5 
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JOB  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Continued) 


How  setisified  ere  you  in  your  present  Job  with: 


20.  The  chance  to  do  my  best  at  all  times. 

21.  The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  job. 

22.  The  chance  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  to  do  the  Job. 

23.  The  way  they  usually  tell  me  when  I  do  my  Job  well. 

24.  The  freedom  to  use  my  own  Judgment. 

23.  The  chance  to  make  use  of  my  abilities  and  skills. 

26.  The  feeling  of  accomplishment  I  get  from  the  job. 

27.  My  chances  for  advancement. 

28.  The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  of  doing  the  job. 

29.  The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  Job. 

30.  The  responsibility  of  my  Job.  ' 


aOO  ATTITUDES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions: 

A  number  o(  statements  arc  given  below  which  people  have 
used  to  describe  their  attitudes  about  tiicir  jobs.  There  arc  no 
right  or  wrong  answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and 
thm  circle  the  answer  that  best  describes  your  attitudes  about 
your  present  Job. 


1.  It  annoys  me  to  work  after  the  normal  quitting  time. 


2  3  «  5 


2.  I  agree  with  the  Army's  policies  on  important  matters 
relating  to  its  employees. 


2  3^3 


3.  I  really  enjoy  working  hard  for  tlw  Army. 


2  3  4  5 


4.  I  think  people  sitould  try  to  find  better  ways  to  accomplish 
work  for  the  Army. 

5.  I  believe  "talking  up"  the  Army  is  a  good  thing;  it  boosts 
morale. 

6.  It  makes  me  angry  when  people  suggest  new  ways  for  me  to 
do  my  work. 

7.  I  often  volunteer  to  help  out  with  someone  cIsc's  workload  if 
I  am  caught  up  on  my  own. 

S.  I  find  that  my  values  and  the  Army's  values  arc  very  similar. 

9.  I  don't  think  my  career  will  benefit  by  sticking  with  the 
Army  indefinitely. 

10.  I  am  proud  to  tell  others  that  I  am  part  of  the  Army. 

11.  When  the  normal  working  day  ends  I  usually  leave  the  office 
even  if  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  task. 


2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 


12.  When  there's  something  new  to  learn  at  work  I  try  to  avoid 
it,  it's  just  more  work. 


2  3  4  5 


13.  1  have  a  great  deal  of  loyalty  to  the  Army. 

14.  The  record  of  the  Army  is  a  good  example  of  what  dedicated 
people  can  get  done. 


2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 


•i.  I 


I 

I 
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JOB  ATTITUDES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


IS. 

Very  little  thet  the  employees  went  hes  eny  reel  Importance 
to  the  Army. 

1 

2 

3 

% 

3 

16. 

It  makes  me  feel  good  to  learn  more  and  handle  more 
responsibility  on  the  job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

17. 

I  frequently  disagree  with  the  policies  put  forth  by  the 
Army. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

18. 

1  work  about  as  hard  as  I  can  for  the  Army. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

19. 

When  there's  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  at  work  I  do,  so  I 
can  do  a  better  job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

20. 

I  am  extremely  glad  that  I  chose  the  Army  to  work  for  over 
other  organizations  I  was  considering  at  the  time  1  joined. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

21. 

I  really  care  about  the  fate  of  the  Army. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

22. 

Learning  new  things  on  the  job  is  very  important  to  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

23. 

As  long  as  I'm  doing  the  kind  of  work  I  enjoy,  it  does  not 
matter  if  I  work  for  the  Army  or  another  organization. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

24. 

I  doubt  that  I  would  do  special  work  to  help  tlie  Army. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

23. 

If  someone  can't  find  something  good  to  say  about  the  Army 
they  shouldn't  be  working  here. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

26. 

If  the  subject  of  the  Army  comes  up  in  conversation,  I 
usually  say  something  good  about  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

27. 

1  work  for  the  Army  because  leaving  would  require 
considerable  personal  sacrifice  (for  example,  benefits  .  . .). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

28. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  career  with 
the  Army. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

29. 

I  would  be  happy  and  excited  if  1  could  think  of  a  new  way  to 
get  the  work  dorte  that  needs  to  be  completed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 
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30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

3S. 

39. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 
99. 


30B  ATTITUDES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


\ 

\ 

5.,  ^  ^  ^ 

0  ^  V  *0 


If  I'm  working  on  something  when  the  normal  working  day 
ends  I  usually  stay  to  finish  it. 

I  taik  up  the  Army  to  my  friends  as  a  great  organization  to 
work  for. 

Taking  my  work  home  in  order  to  make  a  deadline  is  fine 
and  is  not  a  problem. 

I  think  that  people  these  days  move  from  organization  to 
organization  too  often, 

I  really  feel  as  if  the  Army's  problems  are  my  own. 

I  love  the  work  I  do  but  I  lute  Army  policies. 

Right  now  I  am  staying  with  the  Army  because  I  need  the 
job,  not  because  I  like  it. 

It  is  good  for  the  Army  and  myself  if  I  take  responsibility 
for  the  completion  of  my  assignments. 

I  do  not  feel  a  strong  sense  of  "belonging"  to  the  Army. 

I  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  doing  my  job  well. 

For  me  the  Army  is  the  best  of  all  possible  organizations  to 
work  for. 

Sometimes  I  work  just  hard  enough  to  "get  by"  in  the  Army. 

I  think  1  could  easily  become  attached  to  another 
organization  as  I  am  to  the  Army. 

My  loyalty  is  to  my  work,  not  to  tlie  Army. 

I  would  accept  almost  any  type  of  job  assignment  in  order  to 
keep  working  for  the  Army. 


2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 

2  3  9  5 


I 

a 

I 
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It  makes  me  angry  to  be  asked  to  put  extra  effort  into  my 
lob. 

It  is  management's  job,  not  mine,  to  see  that  assignments 
get  completed  on  time. 

t7.  Sometimes  I  try  to  think  of  better  ways  to  accomplish  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done. 


2  3  «  3 

2  3  4  3 

2  3  4  3 


4S.  I  wouldn't  mind  working  for  a  different  organix.ttion  as  long 
as  the  type  of  work  was  similar. 

49.  If  another  organization  offered  me  a  position  I  would  not 
feel  it  was  right  to  leave  the  Army. 

30.  I  like  the  sense  of  satisfaction  you  get  wiKn  you  complete  a 
project  after  working  long  hours  and  making  personal 
sacrifices. 


2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  3 

2  3  4  3 


31.  If  a  relative  or  friend  were  thinking  about  joining  the  Army, 
I  would  discourage  him/her. 

32.  I  am  not  excited  about  my  current  job,  nor  happy  with  where 
it  is  going. 

53.  The  Army  really  inspires  the  very  best  in  me  in  the  way  of 
job  performance. 

34.  I  don't  care  how  well  I. do  in  the  Army;  it  is  just  a  paycheck. 

33.  It  would  not  take  much  to  cause  me  to  leave  the  Army. 

36.  The  major  satisfaction  in  my  life  comes  from  my  job. 

37.  The  most  important  things  that  happen  to  me  involve  my 
work. 


2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  3 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 

2  3  4  5 


38.  I'm  really  a  perfectionist  about  my  work. 


2  3  4  5 
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^9.  !  live,  eat,  and  breathe  my  job. 

60.  I  am  very  involved  personally  in  my  work. 

61.  Most  things  in  iife  are  more  important  than  work. 

62.  My  job  is  important  but  not  as  important  as  my  family. 

63.  I  am  happy  with  the  Army  benefits  my  family  '■eceives  (for 
e  -amplo,  housing  .  .  .). 

6<».  Being  in  the  Army  and  trying  to  raise  a  family  is  (would  be) 
just  too  much  stress. 

6".  Family  life  in  the  Army  could  be  great  with  some  small 
changes  by  the  military. 

66.  Being  mnrried  in  the  military  is  hard;  if  I  could  do  as  well  as 
a  civilian,  I  would  not  re-enlist. 


'0,  V 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ATTACHMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions; 

A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which 
people  have  used  to  describe  things  that  have  an 
important  Influence  on  their  decisions  to  stay  or 
leave  their  present  jobs.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then 
circle  how  strongly  each  of  the  following  influences 
your  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army  or  leave  the  Army? 
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1.  The  supervision's  response  to  people's  feelings. 

2.  The  supervision's  structuring  of  the  work. 

3.  The  reaction  to  performance  from  all  levels. 

4.  The  effectiveness  of  your  department. 

3.  Your  immediate  work  colleagues. 

6.  The  effectiveness  of  the  overall  organization. 

7.  Your  promotion  prospects. 

8.  Your  salary  prospects. 

9.  Your  job  duties. 

10.  The  values  of  the  organization. 

1 1.  The  reputation  of  the  organization. 

12.  The  geographical  location  of  the  organization. 


12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


3  4  5  6  7 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 

2  3 


2  3 


2  3 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 


6  7 
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JOB  TENSION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions; 

A  number  of  statements  are  given  below  which  people  have 
used  to  describe  things  that  bother  them  about  their  present 
jobs  or  make  them  feel  tense.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  Read  each  statement  carefully  and  then  circle  the 
answer  that  best  describes  how  often  you  are  bothered  by  what 
is  described,  in  your  present  job. 


How  often  are  you  bothered  by; 


1.  Being  unclear  on  just  what  the  responsibilities  of  your  job 
are. 

2.  Not  knowing  what  opportunities  for  advancement  or 
promotion  exist  for  you. 

3.  Not  knowing  what  your  immediate  supervisor  thinks  of  you, 
how  he/she  evaluates  your  performance. 

4.  The  fact  that  you  can't  get  information  needed  to  carry  out 
your  job. 

5.  Not  knowing  just  what  the  people  you  work  with  expect  of 
you. 

6.  Feeling  that  you  have  too  heavy  a  workload,  one  that  you 
can't  possibly  finish  during  an,  ordinary  work  day. 

7.  Thinking  that  the  amount  of  work  you  have  to  do  may 
interfere  with  how  it  gets  done. 

8.  Feeling  that  you  have  to  do  things  on  the  job  that  are 
against  your  better  judgment. 

9.  Thinking  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  conflicting 
demands  of  various  people  over  you. 


CAREER  INTENTIONS 


Directions; 

Please  circle  the  letter  to  the  response  which  most  closely  indicates  yojr  feelings 
about  each  of  the  following  questions. 

1.  If  you  were  completely  free  to  choose,  would  you  prefer  to  stay  in  the  Army 
or  would  you  prefer  to  leave? 

a.  I  definitely  would  prefer  to  leave. 

b.  I  probably  would  prefer  to  leave. 

c.  I  would  be  undecided  about  whether  to  leave  or  to  stay. 

d.  I  probably  would  prefer  to  stay. 

e.  I  definitely  would  prefer  to  stay. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  career  intentions  at  the  present 
time? 

a.  I  will  stay  in  the  Army  until  retirement. 

b.  I  wili  re-enlist  upon  completion  of  my  present  obligation,  but  I  am 
undecided  about  staying  until  retirement. 

c.  I  am  undecided  about  whether  I  will  re-enlist. 

d.  I  will  probably  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present  obligation. 

e.  I  will  definitely  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present 
obligation. 

3.  If  you  left  the  Army,  would  you  return  if  you  could? 

a.  I  definitely  would  return. 

b.  I  probably  would  return. 

c.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  return  or  not. 

d.  I  probably  would  not  return. 

e.  I  definitely  would  not  return. 


APPENDIX  C: 


INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL 


CONTROLLED  INTERVIEW  -  EMPLOYEE  DECISIONS 

1.  Have  you  made  a  decision  about  whether  you  plan  to  reinlist  or  not? 

a)  Was  It  a  tough  decision  to  make? 

b)  What  were  the  reasons  for  your  decision? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  your  ability  to  perform  in  your  MOS  over  the  past 
year? 

3.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  good  match  between  what  you  could  do  and  what  you 
ended  up  doing? 

4.  How  could  the  Army  have  Improved  your  ability  to  perform  better? 

5.  Do  you  think  you  could  easily  adjust  to  new  requirements  on  the  job? 

6.  Do  you  feel  as  though  you  had  too  much  or  too  little  control  over  what  you 

did  in  performing  your  job?  Explain. 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  you  were  making  a  contribution? 

8.  Do  you  think  you  had  the  ability  to  take  charge? 

9.  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the  major  reason(s)  for.  soldiers  In  you.-  MOS  for 
relnllstlng?  For  not  reenllstlng? 

10.  Who  do  you  think  was  responsible  for  your  success  (or  failure)  In  the  Army? 
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appendix  D: 

RESULTS  OF  INITIAL  INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  ANALYSES 


Scale  1  Internal  Consistency 
(n  =  117) 


Item 

Mean 

SO 

Item-Total  Correlation 

1 

3.36 

.73 

.39 

2 

3.22 

.70 

.35 

3 

3.<»2 

.73 

.11 

It 

3.39 

.68 

.22 

5 

2.39 

.93 

.10 

6 

2.89 

1.13 

.34 

7 

3.25 

.88 

.36 

S 

3.36 

.75 

.50 

9 

3.05 

.99 

.44 

10 

3.02 

.81 

.32 

11 

3.38 

.78 

.39 

12 

3.28 

.78 

.60 

13 

2.87 

.82 

.09 

U 

2.21 

.88 

.16 

15 

3.06 

.95 

.29 

16 

3,  16 

.82 

.49 

17 

3.11 

.93 

.33 

18 

3.39 

.96 

.20 

19 

3.09 

.73 

.39 

20 

3.76 

.45 

.48 

21 

3.68 

.63 

.30 

22 

3. 16 

.89 

.25 

23 

2.o6 

.75 

.34 

2it 

3.28 

.85 

.38 

25 

3.46 

.77 

.39 

26 

3.47 

.65 

.61 

27 

3.56 

.61 

.44 

28 

3.21 

.77 

.14 

29 

2.82 

.81 

.27 

30 

2.94 

1.11 

.41 

31 

3.20‘ 

.73 

.41 

32 

3.53 

.62 

.33 

33 

3.38 

.70 

.50 

2it 

2.93 

.97 

.28 

35 

3.25 

.68 

.25 

36 

2.86 

.86 

.01 

37 

3.24 

.72 

.36 

38 

3.52 

.65 

.32 

39 

3.45 

.65 

.47 

ttO 

3.78 

.54 

Alpha  =  .85 

.36 

Scale  2  Internal  Consistency 
(n  =  121) 


Item 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total  Correlation 

1 

2.87 

.77 

.35 

2 

3.30 

.70 

.47 

3 

3.12 

.70 

.37 

It 

3.64 

.75 

.39 

5 

2.51 

1.16 

.24 

6 

2.86 

.87 

.17 

7 

3.74 

.54 

.52 

S 

3.32 

.82 

.55 

9 

3.82 

.43 

.55 

10 

3.64 

.66 

.42 

11 

3.74 

.53 

.42 

12 

3.31 

.88 

.54 

13 

3.37 

.72 

.74 

14 

3.79 

.52 

.53 

15 

3.50 

.74 

.57 

16 

2.93 

.74 

.55 

17 

3.41 

.73 

.56 

18 

3.55 

.  66 

.64 

19 

3.45 

.70 

.67 

20 

3.60 

.55 

.67 

21 

3.46 

.78 

.66 

22 

3.50 

.65 

.61 

23 

3.55 

.62 

.58 

24 

3.37 

.79 

.54 

25 

3.52 

.79 

.30 

26 

3.33 

.78 

.67 

27 

3.50 

.73 

.68 

28 

3.50 

.30 

.21 

29 

3.58 

.63 

.66 

30 

3.79 

.60 

.28 

31 

3.60 

-68 

.66 

32 

3.41 

,30 

.42 

33 

3.62 

.57 

.63 

34 

3.21 

,69 

.38 

35 

3.27 

.71 

.70 

36 

3.52 

.67 

.58 

37 

3.11 

.72 

.57 

38 

3.31 

.71 

.57 

39 

3.53 

.  66 

.66 

40 

3.23 

.30 

.26 

(continued) 


«  Itetn 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total  Correlation 

S' 
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Scale  2  Internal  Consistency  (continued) 
(n  =  121) 


Scale  3  Internal  Consistency 
(n  =  1 20) 


Item 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total  Correlation 

1 

2.88 

.82 

.55 

2 

2.91 

1.00 

.45 

3 

2.91 

.98 

.43 

4 

3.58 

.68 

.43 

5 

3.13 

.91 

.41 

6 

3.47 

.76 

.16 

7 

3.51 

.75 

.31 

S 

2.34 

.96 

.47 

9 

3.10 

.84 

.54 

10 

3.47 

.70 

.22 

11 

3.05 

.85 

.43 

12 

3. 13 

.82 

.64 

13 

2.99 

.98 

.  .42 

14 

2.88 

.90 

.50 

15 

2.88 

.85 

.39 

16 

3.03 

.93 

.45 

17 

3.14 

.84 

.59 

18 

3.48 

.67 

.30 

19 

3.23 

.70 

.31 

20 

2.08 

.92 

.12 

21 

2.37 

.98 

.19 

22 

3.44 

.72 

.42 

23 

2.76 

.88 

.54 

24 

3.17 

.82 

.51 

25 

3.51 

.66 

.46 

26 

2.64 

.87 

.13 

27 

2.98 

.68 

.41 

28 

3.21 

.66 

.13 

29 

3.23 

.92 

.36 

30 

2.75 

1.02 

.42 

Alpha  =  .86 

Scale  4  Internal  Consistency 
(n  =  118) 


Scale  5  Internal  Consistency 
(n  s  114) 


Item 

Mean 

SD 

Item-Total  Correlation 

1 

3.45 

.72 

.52 

2 

3.19 

.84 

.36 

3 

3.57 

.53 

.26 

4 

3.54 

.63 

.36 

5 

2.44 

,94 

.22 

6 

3.03 

1 .08 

.34 

7 

3.33 

.73 

.54 

S 

3.59 

.61 

.44 

9 

3.03 

1.03 

.56 

10 

3.31 

.69 

.46 

i  1 

3.35 

.73 

.44 

12 

3.37 

.76 

.64 

13 

2.34 

.90 

.26 

14 

2.25 

.97 

.21 

15 

3.04 

.96 

.38 

16 

3.14 

.80 

.59 

17 

3.12 

.89 

.47 

IS 

3.37 

.89 

.56 

19 

3.23 

.69 

.25 

20 

3.75 

.43 

.51 

21 

3.67 

.59 

.28 

22 

3.33 

.84 

.37 

23 

3.10 

.65 

.51 

24 

3.36 

.74 

.40 

25 

3.33 

.81 

.53 

26 

3.45 

.72 

.64 

27 

3.56 

,61 

.58 

28 

3.18 

.71 

.  .21 

29 

2.83 

.82 

.31 

30 

2.61- 

1.19 

.16 

31 

3.21 

.77 

.52 

32 

3.60 

.56 

.44 

33 

3.54 

.67 

.51 

34 

2.94 

.92 

.25 

35 

3.31 

.69 

.38 

36 

2.38 

.77 

.  1 1 

37 

3.25 

.72 

.39 

3S 

3.59 

•  (l  1 

.43 

39 

3.47 

.61 

.51 

40 

3.71 

.58 

Aiplu*  =  .89 

.50 

Scale  6  Internal  Consistency  (continued) 
(n  =  121) 


Mean 


Item-Total  Correlation 
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Scale  7  Internal  Consistency 
(n  p  il6) 


Item  Mean  SD  Item-Total  Correlation 


I 


2.96 

.76 

.52 

2.98 

.94 

.48 

3.07 

.97 

.44 

3.38 

.76 

.28 

3.21 

.83 

.39 

3.33 

.88 

.22 

3.<f7 

.77 

.40 

2.56 

.94 

.49 

3.06 

.79 

.40 

3.45 

.69 

.22 

3.08 

.8? 

.44 

3.15 

.85 

.55 

2.99 

.92 

.49 

3.00 

.72 

.55 

2.82 

.92 

.32 

2.90 

.89 

.52 

3.25 

.78 

.57 

3.47 

.68 

.43 

3.48 

.61 

.36 

2.43 

1.06 

.16 

2.51 

.96 

.17 

3.47 

.69 

.56 

2.74 

.86 

.44 

3.16 

.84 

.42 

3.55 

.57 

.47 

2.74 

1.00 

.26 

2.97 

.67 

.42 

3.25 

.78 

.19 

3.24 

.91 

'  .37 

2.88 

.94 

.48 

Alpha  =  .87 
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Scale  9  Internal  Consistency 
(n  =  120) 


Item 

.  Mean 

SD 

Item-Total  Correlation 

1 

3.31 

.75 

.45 

2 

3.06 

.87 

.43 

3 

3.31 

.80 

.56 

4 

3.32 

.83 

.49 

5 

3.53 

.65 

.64 

6 

3.59 

.64 

.65 

7 

3.33 

.81 

.45 

S 

2.83 

.99 

.25 

9 

3.66 

.63 

.54 

10 

3.47 

.73 

.59 

11 

3.76 

.50 

.62 

12 

3.67 

.61 

.63 

13 

3.63 

.61 

.68 

14 

3.44 

.78 

.58 

15 

3.58 

.66 

.61 

16 

3.48 

.70 

.62 

17 

2.84 

.92 

-.07 

18 

3.43 

.74 

.56 

19 

3.78 

.45 

.65 

20 

3.13 

,72 

.41 

21 

3.43 

.67 

.59 

22 

3.57  - 

.60 

.68 

23 

3.69 

.50 

.64 

24 

3.60 

.59 

.60 

25 

3.53 

,59 

.71 

26 

3.51 

.64 

.60 

27 

3.63 

.55 

.64 

28 

3.28 

.79 

.52 

29 

3.55 

.63 

‘  .71 

30 

3.52 

.69 

.61 

31 

3.26’ 

.75 

.59 

32 

,3.57 

.65 

.62 

33 

'3.63 

.58 

.69 

34 

3.45 

.71 

.51 

35 

3.53 

.69 

.70 

36 

3.48 

.73 

.60 

37 

3.39 

.76 

.59 

38 

3.47 

.72 

.43 

39 

3.30 

.74 

.58 

40 

3.73 

.53 

.54 

Alpha  =  .95 
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APPENDIX  E: 

ITEM  LEVEL  FACTOR  ANALYSES  RESULTS 
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Scale  1  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n  ^  117) 


39 

0.74 

26 

0.66 

23 

0.65 

35 

0.57 

37 

0.56 

20 

0.55 

33 

0.54 

38 

0.51 

10 

0.42 

15 

0.67 

12 

0.65 

9 

0.53 

7 

0.52 

16 

0.45 

27 

0.45 

6 

0.43 

8 

0.41 

22 

0.36 

1 

0.35 

29 

0.29 

24 

2 

11 

21 

34 

0.65 

0.60 

0.55 

0.43 

0.41 


'■'■Note;  Subscale  loadit\gs  oti  factors  other  than  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


Scale  2  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n  s  121) 


Items 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

«I 

0.77 

33 

0.76 

2 

0.70 

37 

0.67 

♦9 

0.64 

39 

0.64 

42 

0.59 

46 

0.33 

33 

0.57 

23 

0.55 

36 

0.52 

1 

0.43 

43 

0.46 

11 

0.67 

33 

0.67 

31 

0.61 

34 

0.55 

9 

0.54 

3 

0.53 

12 

0.46 

19 

0.66 

17 

0.60 

20 

0.59 

22 

0.58 

’■'■Note: 


Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  than  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


Scale  3  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n  >  120) 


Items  Factor  1  Factor  2  Factor  3 


23 
12 

9 

U 

1 

27 

24 

4 

16 

13 

29 
19 

7 

22 

18 

5 
3 
2 

15 

30 


» 


\ 


'■^ote:  Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  than  their  prLuary  factor  are 
deleted  frcxn  this  Table. 


Sc«;e  ^  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(rt«  IIS) 


*Note; 


Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  than  their  prijuary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 
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Scale  S  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n  f  lU) 


Items 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

33 

0.S9 

37 

0.68 

23 

0.67 

39 

0.62 

S 

0.62 

20 

0.60 

10 

0.36 

23 

0.32 

3S 

0.32 

33 

0.%9 

0.4^ 

32 

0.41 

1^ 

0.37 

7 

0.64 

3 

0.61 

27 

0.60 

13 

0.38 

9 

0.37 

6 

0.36 

17 

0.32 

2^ 

0.75 

2 

0.64 

IS 

0.56 

21 

0.46 

1 

0.43 

13 

0.44 

*Note;  Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  than  their  prirrary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


E-6 


Scale  6  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n  ^121) 


Items 

Factor  1 

FactP.  2 

Factor  3  Factor  4 

o.a 

37 

0.63 

2 

0.63 

0.64 

0.62 

1 

0.61 

27 

0.60 

29 

0.59 

13 

0.39 

46 

0.3S 

39 

0.38 

42 

0.35 

3S 

0.34 

35 

0.31 

17 

0.51 

24 

0.30 

21 

0.68 

43 

0.68 

22 

0.63 

IS 

0.38 

20 

0,56 

S 

0.51 

31 

0.48 

40 

0.72 

34 

0.65 

33 

0.35 

11 

0.63 

13 

0.49 

• 

*Note;  Subscale  loadings  ox\  factors  other  than  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


Scalt  1  Rotat«d  Factor  Matrix 


Items 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

U 

0.76 

27 

0.69 

1 

0.69 

23 

0.6S 

12 

0.67 

9 

0.66 

23 

0.39 

16 

0.38 

13 

0.33 

26 

0.67 

29 

0.*6 

19 

0.78 

IS 

0.77 

7 

0.60 

17 

0.38 

22 

0.33 

S 

0.31 

3 

0.69 

20 

0.31 

3 

-0.62 

2 

-0.33 

13 

-0.67 

*Note 


Subscale  loadings  ox\  factors  other  than  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


Soil*  t  miouud  Factor  Matrix 


[toms 


Factor  1 


Factor  2 


3t 

30 
23 
22 
13 

31 
2# 
21 
10 

7 

33 

39 

27 

17 

12 

«0 

3 
13 
29 

4 

37 

9 

H 

33 

36 


0.7t 

0.7t 

0.70 

0.73 

0.73 

0.71 

0.70 

0.70 

0.69 

0.69 

0.67 

0.66 

0.63 

0.60 

0.39 

0.39 

0.36 

0.36 

0.33 

0.31 

0.42 

0.41 

0.71 

0.63 

0.34 

0.33 


I 


Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  than  thalr  pclJnary  factor  ace 
deleted  from  this  Table. 


E-9 


Scale  9  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(n».120) 


Items 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

36 

0.81 

30 

0.74 

28 

0.72 

37 

0.69 

39 

0.66 

16 

0.62 

27 

0.58 

22 

0.57 

33 

0.56 

14 

0.56 

24 

0.56 

38 

0.53 

9 

0.52 

21 

0.48 

3 

• 

0.79 

5 

0.71 

34 

0.67 

4 

0.66 

23 

0.62 

25 

• 

0.62 

29 

0.60 

13 

0.59 

1 

0.58 

35 

0.57 

11 

0.55 

31 

t. 

0.55 

2 

0.53 

20 

0.50 

40 

0.48 

*Note:  Subscale  loadings  on  factors  other  tlian  their  primary  factor  are 
deleted  from  this  Table. 
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APPENDIX  F 


ITEMS  LOADING  ON  EACH  SUBSCALE 


Scale  I  Subscale  Items 


Subacale  1  -  Global  trait  perceptions  of  control  maintenance 
10.  I  make  decisions  easily. 

20.  I  can  succeed  at  most  things  if  1  try  hard  enough. 

23.  I  can  figure  out  problems  that  other  people  have  trouble  with. 

26.  I  feel  I  can  control  what  1  am  doing. 

33.  I  am  a  self-sufficient  person. 

33.  I  look  for  new  ways  to  solve  problems. 

37.  I  try  to  be  creative  in  my  approach  to  things. 

38.  I  like  to  plan  and  prepare  for  my  future. 

39.  Once  I  decide  to  do  something,  I  can  carry  it  through. 

Subscale  2  -  Global  trait  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 
1.  I  make  my  own  decisions. 

6.  Trusting  to  fate  is  not  as  good  as  making  a  decision  to  take  a  definite  course 
of  action. 

7.  Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work;  luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it, 

8.  When  I  make  plans,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  make  them  work. 

9.  In  my  case,  getting  what  I  wan;  has  little  or  nothing  ^o  do  with  luck. 

12.  By  taking  an  active  part  in  my  life  decisions,  I  can  control  most  events. 

13.  Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  low  ability,  lack  of  effort,  laziness,  or  all 
three. 

16.  I  have  little  influence  over  the  things  that  happen  to  me. 

22.  I  don't  believe  a  person  can  really  be  a  master  of  his  fate. 


F-2 


Scale  1  Subscale  Items  ^continued) 


27.  Being  a  success  is  mostly  a  matter  of  hard  work. 

29.  People  don’t  realize  how  much  they  personally  determine  their  own  outcomes. 
31.  SeU-regulation  of  one's  behavior  is  always  possible. 

Subscale  3  -  Global  trait  perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 
2.  I  feel  confused  about  what's  going  to  happen  to  me. 

M.  In  rnUch  of  life,  I  am  a  victim  of  forces  lean  neither  understand  nor  controi. 
21.  We  might  just  as  well  make  many  of  our  decisions  by  flipping  a  coin. 

4 

24.  I  feei  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the  direction  my  life  is  taking. 

34.  It  makes  no  sense  to  have  opinions  about  issues  over  which  I  have  no  control. 


F-3 


Scale  2  Subscale  Items 


Subscale  1  -  Global  trait  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  adaptability,  and  worth 

1.  1  keep  working  on  difficult  things  even  when  1  believe  they  might  be  hopeless. 

2.  1  know  how  to  £0  after  whkt  1  want. 

23.  1  can  do  just  about  anything  I  sec  my  mind  to  do. 

33.  When  1  set  a  goal,  1  usually  meet  it. 

36.  Even  though  there  are  things  I  can't  do  well,  1  believe  in  myself. 

37.  When  things  go  wrong,  I  am  good  at  making  them  right  again. 

38.  i  handle  my  problems  very  well. 

39.  For  me,  anything  is  possible  if  I  believe  in  myself. 

41.  I  know  how  to  go  after  what  I  want. 

42  I  am  self-sufficient. 

46.  I  am  a  worthwhile  person. 

48.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  learning  about  things. 

49.  When  faced  with  a  difficult  problem,  I  know  I  can  solve  it  if  1  try. 

Subscale  2  -  Global  trait  perceptions  of  competence  and  success 

3.  Even  when  I  make  decisions,  I  am  not  sure  they  are  the  right  ones. 

9.  I  feel  like  a  failure.  ' 

11.  I  feel  inadequate. 

12.  I  feel  self-confident. 

31.  I  take  a  positive  attitude  toward  myself. 

33.  I  feel  disappointed  with  myself. 

34.  I  often  fail  to  do  things  as  well  as  I  would  like. 


F-4 


Subseale  Global  trait  perceptions  of  abllitlMTl^d^skills 

17,  I  seem  tc  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others'around  me. 


19.  I  think  1  am  Intelligent. 

20.  I  am  proud  of  my  skills  and  abilities. 

22.  I  am  able  to  do  most  things  as  well  as  other  people. 


Scale  3  Subtcale  Items 


Subseale  1  *  Domaln<apecific  trait  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

1.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  luck  and  knowing  the  right  people. 

4.  When  someone  criticizes  my  performance  at  work,  I  feel  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it. 

9.  Job  promotions  come  if  your  supervisor  likes  you,  not  because  of  the  work 
you  do. 

12.  There  is  little  chance  for  promotion  on  the  job  unless  a  person  gets  a  break. 

13.  My  Job  is  so  regimented,  there's  not  much  room  for  personal  choice. 

!♦.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  being  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

16.  When  I  look  at  it  carefully  I  realize  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  really 
important  influence  over  what  happens  to  me  in  the  military. 

23.  Getting  ahead  on  the  job  depends  on  other  people  liking  you. 

24.  Positive  things  that  happen  at  work  are  mostly  a  matter  of  chance. 

27.  Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  gets  people  the  good  jobs. 

29.  The  bad  performance  ratings  I've  gotten  are  due  to  unfair  supervisors. 

Subscale  2  -  Domain-specific  tr^t  perceptions  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 
5.  I  believe  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  in  my  career. 

7.  When  I  am  rewarded  for  my  performance,  it  is  becai/se  I  deserved  it. 

18.  I  enjoy  having  to  rely  on  myself  to  solve  problems  in  my  job. 

19.  If  I  have  a  problem  related  to  work,  I  can  usually  solve  it  myself. 

22.  My  successes  at  work  are  mostly  due  to  my  ability. 

Subscale  3  -  Domain-specific  trait  beliefs  about  reasons  for  success 

2.  Getting  promoted  depends  on  how  much  ability  you  s.how  on  the  job. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hif'J  1  work  and  the 
promotions/successes  I  get. 


Sctie  3  Subictle  Items  <contInued) 

4 

13.  It's  not  who  you  know  but  wh«t  you  know  that  rcolly  counts  In  getting  ehead. 
30.  Most  ttecislons  About  how  well  I  ^  my  Job  ere  made  by  people  I  respect. 


Scale  »  Subscale  Items 


Subseile  1  -  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  competence 
end  worth 

7.  1  have  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  to  do  well  in  my  job. 

10.  1  feel  competent  at  my  Job. 

13.  I  am  capable  of  doing  my  job  well. 

17.  When  faMd  with  a  difficult  problem  at  work,  1  know  I  can  solve  it  if  I  try. 

22.  1  feel  confident  1  can  perform  most  tasks  required  of  me  on  my  Job. 

23.  I  know  how  to  accomplish  the  jobs  I  have  to  do. 

28.  I  lack  confidence  in  my  ability  to  perform  well  in  my  job. 

29.  I  feel  I  am  a  person  of  value  to  my  professional  field. 

30.  I  am  confident  of  my  ability  to  succeed  in  my  job. 

3^.  I  have  the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  that  are  important  in  my  Job. 

37.  I  believe  in  myself  even  when  I  make  mistakes  in  my  job. 

Subscale  2  -  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  adaptability  and  seif-acceptance 
5.  Pm  doing  the  best  I  can  on  my  job. 

12.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  dedicated  worker. 

15.  I  can  easily  adapt  to  new  requirements  on  my  job. 

16.  I  accept  my  mistakes  or  poor  performance  on  the  job. 

24.  I  like  the  way  I  handle  my  job  responsibilities. 

31.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  I  handle  difficult  problems  at  work. 

39.  I  know  the  steps  I  have  to  take  to  get  ahead  in  my  job. 

40.  I  learn  from  the  mirtakes  I  make  in  my  job. 
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Scale  #  Sutocale  Itemt  (continued) 


« 

i 

i 


Subscale  3  -  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  self-adequacy  and  success 

« 

9.  1  often  have  trouble  organtslnc  my  work  so  that  1  can  get  everything  done. 

23.  I  feel  disappointed  with  my  performance  on  the  job. 

33.  if  difficult  problems  come  up  at  work,  I  don’t  believe  I  can  handle  them  as 
well  as  other  people. 

36.  I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  perform  my  Job  as  well  as  others. 


Subscale  %  -  Domain-specific  trait  perceptions  of  competence  and  confidence  with 
respect  to  career  choice 

2.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  stay  motivated  on  my  job. 

4.  My  abilities  are  strong  in  the  occupational  areas  I'm  interested  in. 

6.  I  feel  1  made  the  wrong  choice  in  my  occupation. 
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Subaeate  1  -  Global  stato  percoptions  of  control  malntonanee 
#*  1  am  Indecisive. 

S.  When  1  make  plans,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  make  them  work. 

10.  I  make  decisions  easily. 

19.  I  can  get  people  to  do  what  I  ask. 

20.  I  can  succeed  at  most  things  If  I  try  hard  enough. 

23.  I  can  figure  out  problems  that  other  people  have  trouble  with. 

23.  1  believe  that  being  smart  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  being  lucky. 

32.  1  can  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

33.  I  am  a  self-sufficient  person. 

33.  I  look  for  new  ways  to  solve  problems.  i 

37.  I  try  to  be  creative  in  my  approach  to  things. 

38.  I  like  to  plan  and  prepare  for  my  future. 

39.  Once  I  decide  to  do  something,  I  can  carry  it  through. 

Subscale  2  -  Global  state  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 
3.  My  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  that  I  make. 

8.  Trusting  to  fate  is  not  as  good  as  making  a  decision  to  take  a  definite  course 
of  action. 

7.  Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work;  luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

9.  in  ny  case,  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  luck. 

13.  Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  low  ability,  lack  of  effort,  laziness,  or  all 
three. 

17.  My  successes  and  failures  are  my  own  doing. 

27.  Being  a  success  is  mostly  a  matter  of  hard  work. 


Sc«l«  1  Subieak  Itmi  continued 


Subical*  3  •  Global  stato  perception's  of  ability  to  take  personal  control 

1.  I  malM  my  own  decisions. 

2.  I  feel  confused  about  what's  going  to  happen  to  me. 

13.  Most  people  don't  realize  t^le  extent  to  whidt  their  lives  are  controlled  by 
accidental  happenings. 

It.  1  have  little  control  over  the  direction  my  life  Is  taking. 

21.  We  might  just  as  well  make  many  of  our  decisions  by  flipping  a  coin. 

2%.  I  feel  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the  direction  my  life  Is  taking. 
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Scale  €  Subtott  lt»fW» 


Subseale  1  -  Global  state  perceptions  of  aelf-confitfence,  adaptablUty,  and 
competence 

1.  I  Iteep  working  on  ditllcult  things  even  when  I  believe  they  might  be  hopeless. 

2.  1  know  how  to  go  alter  what  1  want. 

IS.  1  leei  1  am  a  person  ol  worth. 

17.  1  seem  to  be  about  as  ^pable  and  smart  as  most  others  around  me. 

2#.  When  things  don't  go  well,  I  don't  gWe  up  because  I  know  1  can  reach  my  goal 
eventually. 

27.  I  leei  competent. 

29.  I  leei  I  am  a  person  ol  worth,  and  at  least  on  an  equal  basis  with  others. 

3S.  When  I  set  a  goal,  I  usually  meet  it. 

37.  When  things  go  wrong,  I  am  good  at  making  them  right  again. 

38.  1  handle  my  problems  very  well. 

39.  For  me  anything  is  possible  II I  believe  in  mysell. 
tl.  I  know  how  to  go  alter  what  I  want. 

t2.  1  am  sell-sulficient. 

86.  I  am  a  worthwhile  person. 

88.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  learning  about  things. 

89.  When  laced  with  a  difficult  problem,  I  know  I  can  solve  it  if  I  try. 

Subscale  2  •  Global  state  perceptions  of  self-worth  and  self-acceptance 
8.  I  feel  satisfied  with  mysell. 

18.  I  like  the  kind  ol  person  I  am. 

20.  I  am  proud  of  my  skills  and  abilities. 

21.  1  am  happy  with  mysell  most  of  the  time. 
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Sok  €  SubiCiU  If  mt  (continued) 

22*  t  am  abit  to  do  most  things  as  wall  as  othtr  pcopia. 

91*  I  taka  a  postUvo  attituda  toward  mysall* 

O*  I  hava  soma  taUts  but  thay  don't  bothar  ma. 

Subaoala  3  -  Clobal  stata  paroaptfons  of  ability  to  ba  suecassfui 
33.  1  taal  disappelntad  with  mysall. 

3%.  1  oftan  fall  to  do  things  as  wail  as  I  would  Ilka. 

%0.  I  worry  about  not  baing  abia  to  do  things  as  wall  as  othars. 

Subscala  4  -  Global  state  perceptions  of  self-confidence  and  adequacy 
1 1.  I  feel  Inadequate. 

13.  Fm  pretty  sure  of  myself. 


Scale-  7  Subscale  Items 

Subscale  1  «  Oomain-specUic  state  beliefs  about  locus  of  responsibility 

1.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  luck  and  knowing  the  right  people. 

9.  Job  promotions  come  if  your  supervisor  likes  you,  not  because  of  the  work 
you  do. 

12.  There  is  little  chance  for  promotion  on  the  job  unless  a  person  gets  a  break. 

13.  My  job  is  so  regimented,  there's  not  much  room  for  personal  choice. 

U.  Getting  a  good  job  is  mostly  a  matter  of  being  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

16.  When  I  look  at  it  carefully  I  realize  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  really 
important  influence  over  what  happens  to  me  in  the  military. 

23.  Getting  ahead  on  the  job  depends  on  other  people  liking  you. 

24.  Positive  things  that  happen  at  work  are  mostly  a  matter  of  chance. 

25.  If  people  want  good  opportunities  in  their  career,  they  have  to  depend  on 
lock. 

27.  Being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  gets  people  the  good  jobs. 

29.  The  bad  oerformance  ratings  I've  gotten  are  due  to  unfair  supervisors. 

Subscale  2  -  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  control  maintenance 
5.  I  believe  I  can  do  whatever  I  want  in  my  career. 

7.  When  I  am  rewarded  for  my  performance,  it  is  because  I  deserved  it. 

8.  I  believe  I  can  change  things  I  don't  like  about  my  job. 

17.  When  1  get  a  good  job,  it  is  a  direct  result  of  my  own  ability  and/or 
motivation. 

18.  I  enjoy  having  to  rely  on  myself  to  solve  problems  in  my  job. 

19.  If  I  have  a  problem  related  to  work,  I  can  usually  solve  it  myseli. 

20.  I  am  responsible  for  most  of  the  problems  I  have  on  the  job. 

22.  My  successes  at  work  are  mostly  due  to  my  ability. 


Scale  7  Subscale  Items  (continued) 


Subscale  3  -  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  iocus  of  responsibiiity  for 
events 

2.  <jetting  promoted  depends  on  how  much  ability  you  show  on  the  job. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I  work  and  the 
promotions/successes  I  get. 

13.  It*s  not  who  you  know  but  what  you  know  that  really  counts  in  getting  ahead. 


I 
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Scale  8  Subscale  Items 


Subscale  1  >  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  self-confidence,  competence 
and  worth 

4.  My  abilities  are  strong  in  the  occupational  areas  I'm  interested  in. 

5,  Tm  doing  the  best  I  can  on  my  job. 

7.  I  have  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  to  do  well  in  my  job. 

10.  I  feel  competent  at  my  job. 

12.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  dedicated  worker. 

13.  lam  capable  of  doing  my  job  well. 

13.  I  can  easily  adapt  to  new  requirements  on  my  job. 

17.  When  faced  with  a  difficult  problem  at  work,  I  know  I  can  solve  it  if  1  try. 

21.  lam  satisfied  with  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

22.  I  feel  confident  I  can  perform  most  tasks  required  of  me  on  my  job. 

23.  I  know  how  to  accomplish  the  jobs  I  have  to  do. 

24.  I  like  the  way  I  handie  my  job  responsibilities. 

27.  I  feel  I  can  handle  any  difficult  situation  that  comes  up  at  work. 

29.  I  feel  I  am  a  person  of  value  to  my  professional  field. 

30.  I  am  confident  of  my  ability  to  succeed  in  my  job. 

31.  lam  proud  of  the  way  I  handle  difficult  problems  at  work. 

34.  I  have  the  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  that  are  important  in  my  job. 

33.  I  am  happy  with  the  job  skills  and  capabilities  that  I  have. 

37.  1  believe  in  myself  even  when  I  make  mistakes  in  my  job. 

38.  1  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  my  job  skills  and  abilities. 

39.  I  know  the  steps  1  have  to  take  to  get  ahead  in  my  job. 

40.  I  learn  from  the  mistakes  I  make  in  my  job. 
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Scale  8  Subscale  Items  (continued) 


Subscale  2  -  Domain-specific  state  perceptions  of  seif-adequacy  and  success 
9.  1  often  have  trouble  organizing  my  work  so  that  I  can  get  everything  done. 
14.  I  have  failed  to  do  as  well  at  my  job  as  others. 

33.  If  difficult  problems  come  up  at  work,  1  don't  believe  1  can  handle  them  as 
well  as  other  people. 

36.  I  worry  about  not  being  able  to  perform  my  job  as  well  as  others. 


Scale  9  Subscale  Items 


Subscale  1  -  Trait  importance  of  order,  structure,  efficiency 
9.  To  work  in  an  efficient  and  well-run  organization. 

14.  To  have  others  respect  my  skills  and  performance. 

16.  To  have  others  think  of  me  as  competent. 

21.  To  have  well-defined  goals  or  objectives. 

22.  To  be  practical  and  efficient. 

24.  To  know  exactly  what  I'm  trying  to  accomplish. 

27.  To  keep  my  goals  clearly  in  mind. 

28.  To  schedule  my  time  in  advance. 

30.  To  have  well  organized  work  habits. 

33.  To  finish  somethig  once  I  start  it. 

36.  To  lead  a  well  ordered  life. 

37.  To  do  things  that  are  according  to  my  own  plans. 

38.  To  do  things  I  can  have  control  over. 

39.  To  do  things  according  to  schedule. 

Subscale  2  -  Trait  importance  of  challenge,  growth,  responsibility 

1.  To  make  my  own  decisions  in  my  job.  * 

2.  To  be  able  to  change  things  I  don't  like  about  my  job. 

3.  To  have  major  responsibilities  in  my  job. 

4.  To  have  my  job  fit  into  my  personal  goals. 

5.  To  learn  new  things  in  my  job. 

11.  To  do  the  best  I  can  in  my  job. 

13.  To  be  able  to  figure  out  difficult  problems. 

20.  To  work  on  something  difficult. 


Scale  9  Subscale  Items  (continued) 

23.  To  continually  Improve  my  abilities. 

23.  To  stick  with  a  problem  until  It's  solved. 

29.  To  attain  the  highest  standard  of  work. 

31.  To  do  more  than  is  expected  of  me. 

34.  To  have  a  challenging  job  to  tackle. 

33.  To  accomplish  something  important. 

40.  To  be  responsible  for  my  own  successes  or  failures. 


